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FOREWORD 


The following excerpts and summaries are designed to illustrate some 
of the major proposals that have been made by governments and 
unofficial sources on arms control in Europe. The problem of the 


control of armaments on the European Continent is closely linked to 
the questions of German reunification and European security, and the 
proposals summarized herein reflect that fact. 
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PREFACE 
By Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 


The world in which we live is changing so fast that the interested 
observer finds he must be constantly aware of events all over the 
globe. Nevertheless, a crisis in one area frequently compels our 
interest and holds our attention. At the present time Europe is 
such an area. Here the two most powerful continental countries in 
Western Europe (France and the Federal Republic of Germany), the 
United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and the United States are 
attempting once again to solve the key political problems confronting 
that area. 

Europe’s chief political problems are: (1) Soviet domination of 
several countries in Eastern Europe; (2) the division of Germany, 
including the division of the city of Berlin into democratic and 
Communist sectors and its location over 100 miles within the territory 
controlled by the Soviet Union and its puppet regime in Pankow; 
and (3) the existence of two highly armed military camps—the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization with a membership of 15 including the 
United States and Canada, and the other, the Warsaw Pact, with a 
membership of 8, including the Soviet Union and with the addition of 
Communist China as an associate. 

“Handbook on Arms Control and Related Problems in Europe” 
is a collection of excerpts of official and nonofficial opinions on the 
major problems facing Europe. Special emphasis has been placed on 
the question of armaments reduction and control and the relationship 
of this question to the other major political issues. 

An attempt has been made to select for the handbook a variety of 
viewpoints to show the broad spectrum of approach to Europe’s 
problems. Statements of Soviet spokesmen, therefore, have been 
incluued along with those from Western governments. The inclusion 
of Soviet proposals is also useful to enable the reader to appreciate 
the task of our negotiators by showing the major differences that 
exist’ between the positions of the Western nations and those of the 
Soviet Unions and its satellites. 

The authors of the nonofficial statements include prominent special- 
ists in European problems from the United States, the United King- 
dom, France, and the Federal Republic of Germany. Characteristically 
no thoughtful statements from individual students of the problem 
can be found emanating from the Soviet Union or any of its satellites 
in Eastern Europe. Such freedom of expression is not tolerated in 
any of these countries. 

It is important for the user of this handbook to keep in mind that 
the positions of the governments as well as those of nongovernmental 
specialists are subject to change. This is particularly true now that 
negotiations are underway on problems of European security. For 
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example, both the Western countries and Soviet-bloc countries have 
concentrated primarily on Germany. It is very possible, however, 
that the solution to the German problem may be facilitated by some 
progress on arms control and arrangements affecting the satellite 
countries of Eastern Europe. Of all the problems confronting Europe 
at the present time, the most difficult to solve may be the reunification 
of Germany. If progress on other questions must await the sol tion 
of the most difficult, then it is conceivable that the situation may be 
stalemated indefinitely. Whatever adjustments or agreements may 
be concluded, it is vitally important that the ultimate freedom of the 
captive nations not be forfeited. 

No one in the free world should be willing to forego the goal of 
German reunification in freedom. It is neither necessary nor desir- 
able, however, to have negotiations on all other European problems 
held in abeyance until German reunification has been achieved. In 
fact, the solution of the German problem may be facilitated through 
agreements on arms control and by developing methods to encourage 
the Eastern European countries to evolve in a more independent 
way without the political and economic domination of the Soviet 
Union and without the presence of Soviet troops. 

This “Handbook on Arms Control and Related Problems in Europe”’ 
was prepared for the subcommittee by Charles Gellner of the Foreign 
Affairs Division, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress. 
Mr. Gellner has worked with the committee for the past 2% years 
and the committee is grateful for the contribution he has made. The 
views in the handbook do not reflect necessarily the opinions of the 
subcommittee or any of its members. 


This handbook, in conjunction with “Background Documents on 
Germany,” printed for use of the committee on May 8, 1959, provides 
a rather comprehensive collection of official and unofficial views on 
the main issues underlying a definitive settlement ‘of the problems 
of European security. 
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ARMS CONTROL AND RELATED PROBLEMS 
IN EUROPE 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this study is to draw together in one place significant 
ideas on the subject of arms control and related problems in Europe. 
The sudden reopening of the question of Berlin by Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev of the Soviet Union last November has once again 
sharply focused attention on problems that have been troubling the 
peace of Europe since the end of World War II. These problems 
include an arms competition and the growth of opposing alliances; 
the continued division of Germany with one part of the country 
subjected to an imposed Communist regime; and the subordination of 
a number of East European countries to the domination of the Soviet 
Government. 

For more than a decade these problems have defied solution. 
Because the governments concerned have been stalemated so long, 
sources cated governments have in recent years made more and 
more proposals on their own initiative for new and different ap- 
proaches. Moreover, since Khrushchev suddenly made his overture 
on Berlin, the Western governments themselves have more intently 
reexamined their standing policies. It is now an appropriate time to 
bring together some of the outstanding plans and proposals that have 
come from both governmental and nongovernmental sources for deal- 
ing with the problems mentioned. It is hoped that this survey of 
significant ideas will aid in the search for proper and lasting answers. 


Score AND METHOD OF THE Strupy 


The main focus of this survey of policies, plans, and proposals is on 
arms control. The latter is so closely related, however, to certain 
political and military questions—European security, German unifica- 
tion, and the conclusion of a German treaty—that these must also be 
considered. While it is recognized that some other European ques- 
tions—Berlin, at the moment, is a good example—are of critical 
importance, they are not prominently treated in this compilation 
because of a desire to achieve some economy in the length of the study. 
These same considerations are primarily responsible for the fact that all 
reference to details of actual and proposed negotiations, such as plans 
for a foreign ministers’ conference or pro s for a summit meeting, 
is virtually excluded. 

In this survey the main points of each government’s official policy, 
or of each nongovernmental proposal, are presented factually and, 
to the greatest possible extent, in the words of the proposals them- 
selves. As far as ible, government positions are described in the 
language of official spokesmen, and other proposals are presented in 
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the words of the statements, publications, resolutions, or testimony in 
which they originally appeared. However, wherever it has been 
necessary to insure continuity, or to avoid excessive length, sum- 
maries have been resorted to. In order to provide background for 
the proposals and policies herein described, a brief historical summary 
and a survey of the present military situation in Europe are given in 
the first chapter. A brief comparative analysis is given in the final 
chapter. 
A Note on TERMINOLOGY 


In the current discussion on arms control and security in Europe, 
certain terms are used that might require clarification. One of the 
most widely employed is ‘disengagement.’ The essential idea be- 
hind this word, as it is generally used, is that of pulling Soviet and 
Western troops away from each other and of leaving a spatial gap 
between them. In a sense, “disengagement” is not too accurate a 
term because, strictly speaking, Western and Red army forces are not 
now “engaged.’”’ According to the dictionary, when the latter word 
is used in reference to troops, it customarily means that they are in 
conflict. Soviet and Western soliders confront each other in the heart 
of Europe, but they are not engaged in conflict. 

The term “disengagement” has sometimes been stretched to apply 
to a variety of concrete situations. Sometimes it is applied to large 
geographic areas including several countries and sometimes to ve 
limited zones. At times it is employed to denote a withdrawal of all 
military troops, at times a withdrawal of just “foreign” troops, and at 
times to signify merely a diminution of troops. Sometimes the term 
‘partial disengagement” is used to refer to one of the more limited 
movements. 

Some of those who oppose the idea of ‘‘disengagement”’ have offered 
the word “redeployment” as a substitute. 

Another freshly coined term that has come into use in discussions 
of disarmament in Europe is “denuclearization.” In general it refers 
to a ban on nuclear weapons in a certain agreed area, but it can have 
a variety of specific meanings. In some instances it might signify a 
complete ban on stockpiling, production, and use of nuclear explosives 
or warheads, or it might mean something less than this. Sometimes 
the term ‘‘denuclearization” is extended to include the delivery systems 
for nuclear warheads; that is, the missiles, guns, or aircraft capable 
of carrying or projecting nuclear bombs, shells, or warheads. 

oer terms used to describe controls on armed forces or arms 
include: 

1. “Withdrawal” of troops.—This refers to a pullback of troops 
from an area and is sometimes denoted as “total” or “partial.” The 
latter is applied to a decrease in the number of troops. 

2. “Limitation” or “ceiling’”’ on troops or armaments.—This means 
the establishment of an upper limit on the number of troops in an 
area, or on the number or kinds of armaments in an area. If this 
limit agrees with the present total, then that is sometimes called a 
“freeze.” If the limit calls for a reduction in the number of troops, 
that is sometimes called “thinning out.”’ 





I. HISTORICAL AND MILITARY BACKGROUND OF THE 
ARMS CONTROL PROBLEM IN EUROPE 


Histroricat Roots 


The present problem of European arms control and security has its 
roots in the events of World War II and in the policies—or more 
properly, in the failure to implement the policies—adopted by the 
victorious Allies for resuscitating stricken Europe in the postwar 
period. When the firing ended in 1945 the Soviet and Western allied 
armies had blanketed Europe, the former moving from the East and 
the latter from the Normandy and Italian beaches. North of the 
Alps the two armed masses met approximately along the line of the 
Elbe River in central Germany. They have remained confronting 
each other in central Europe ever since. 

By agreement among the Allies at the time the war ended, con- 
yas Germany was divided into four zones of ee occupation: 

Soviet Zone in the East, and American, British, and French Zones 
in the West. Politically and economically Germany was to be treated 
as a unit 

The Allied agreement also included a provision for the division of 
Berlin, the historic capital of Germany and its principal city, into 
four occupation sectors. The city was to have a unified military 
government. The agreement for four-power administration of Berlin 
was of particular significance because Berlin was located 100 miles or 
more within the Soviet occupation zone of Germany. Arrangements 
for air and land transit by the Western Powers through the Soviet 
Zone to their forces in Berlin were made by the military commanders 
on each side. 

Despite ostensible allied agreement on policy toward Germany, 
Soviet obstructionism prevented the conquered country from being 
treated as a unit and tended to perpetuate the conditions of chaos 
and misery left in the wake of the war. It became impossible to 
carry out a rational unified policy. 

Under these circumstances the Western Powers decided to permit 
the Germans in the West to construct a federal, democratic state, and 
so to start on the road toward economic recovery. The Soviet Govern- 
ment created a Communist puppet regime, the so-called German 
Democratic Republic (GDR), in its zone of occupation. Thus were 
established two German governments, and the unification of Germany 
became one of the major unsolved political problems of Europe. 

The deep penetration of the Red army into central Europe led to 
other serious problems. One of these was the submergence of free 
self-covernment in Eastern Europe and the installation of Soviet- 
backed Communist regimes in Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, 
Albania, and later in Czechoslovakia. The deprivation of freedom 
and independence in the captive Eastern European countries has be- 
come another political problem complicating efforts to attain conti- 
nental security and arms control. 

The Communist coup in Czechoslovakia in 1948 dramatized the 
threat to the security of Western Europe posed by the Red army 
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divisions poised in the middle of the Continent. In 1949 most of the 
nations of Western Europe joined with the United States and Canada 
in a pledge of mutual military assistance under the North Atlantic 
Treaty. Membership in NATO (the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation) was subsequently extended to Greece and Turkey, and later 
(in 1954) to the West German Federal Republic. The Soviet Union 
gathered its own satellite governments in Eastern Europe into a 
military system called the Warsaw Pact in 1955. 

The formation of NATO contributed to the security of Western 
Europe and the political situation became stabilized. As time went 
on, however, growing arms capabilities on both sides of the demarca- 
tion line between East and West Europe led to efforts by governments 
and others to achieve a greater measure of security in Europe through 
arms control. This was one of the major aims of the heads of govern- 
ment of the Big Four and their foreign ministers when they met at 
Geneva in 1955. Their failure to reach agreement on European 
disarmament and security, and subsequent failures by the major 
powers, have left this question still unsolved. It is expected that it 
will be high on the agenda of Big Four negotiations contemplated for 
the spring and summer of 1959. 


Armep Forces 1N Evropr 


Some knowledge of the present numbers and deployment of military 
forces in NATO and the Warsaw Pact is helpful for an understanding 
of the proposals that have been made for solving the problem of 
European arms control and security. The main geographical point of 


contact between the NATO and Warsaw Pact military systems is in 
Germany. ‘To the north and south of Germany broad wings of the 
front extend into Scandinavia and into the Balkans and the Medi- 
terranean area, but the main weight of arms and of armies is concen- 
trated along the Iron Curtain separating Western and Eastern 
Germany. This eye-to-eye confrontation on the plains of Germany 
is the result of complex geographic, political, and historical factors, 
but above all it is due to the close link between the problem of German 
reunification and the problems of European security and disarmament. 
Because of the official secrecy that often shrouds military matters, 
figures as to the number of troops and arms maintained by the 
alliances facing each other in Europe are often unavailable or are 
available only from unofficial sources. The accompanying map from 
an unofficial source shows a general outline of the overall military 
situation as it exists at the present time in Europe. It depicts 
graphically not only the size of the national ground forces stationed 
in Eastern and Western Europe, but also indicates how they are 
distributed by country and where certain major military bases are 
located. 

On its central front—and for the most part this means Western 
Germany—the West has some 22 combat divisions, including 5 U.S. 
divisions, plus other units bringing the total to an equivalent of 6 
divisions; 4 reduced strength British divisions; 2 understrength French 
divisions; 2 Belgian divisions; 1 Netherlands division; one-third of a 
division from Luxembourg and a third of a division from Canada. 
West Germany has seven understrength divisions. The American 
contingent is the largest in Germany and, in view of its modern equip- 
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ment and nuclear firepower, is by far the most formidable.! Counting 
both ground and air personnel the NATO forces in Western Germany 
or on the central front might add up to about 450,000. If 50,000 


West German frontier police are added to this sum, the total might be 
about 500,000. 


GEER NATO members EEEQ Warsaw Pact members 
© Western bases BB Communist bases 


Heavy black border indicates Rapack: disengagement rone 
Figures im boxes show ground forces 


U.S. ...10,000 
Italy .. 350,000 


Elsewhere in the European area NATO has additional military 
effectives that presumably could be summoned to the combined 
defense in case of war. Prominent among them are about 400,000 
French soldiers now on duty in north Africa, and about 400,000 
soldiers in the Turkish Army. The United Kingdom also has sub- 
stantial standing forces that could be redeployed to the NATO front.* 

In Eastern Germany there are 20 to 22 Soviet divisions and 7 East 
German divisions. Elsewhere in Eastern Europe there are two Red 
army divisions in Poland, two in Rumania, and five to seven in 
Hungary. Eastern European satellite governments have about 65 
divisions, including the 7 of Eastern Germany. But these are often 
reckoned of uncertain reliability. Backing up its troops in Eastern 
Europe the Soviet Union has the great bulk of its armed might sta- 
tioned not far away on its own territory: 136 Red army divisions, 
out of a national total of about 175, are said to be deployed in European 


Russia, that is, that portion of the Soviet Union west of the Ural 
Mountains.’ 


1 New York Times, Mar, 13, 1959, p. 3; Mar. 22, 1959. p. 4. Comparisons of armed strength in terms 
of divisions must be made with caution because of the fluctuations in size of divisions from country to 
country and because of varying states of readiness and training. Counting support units, American divi- 
sions generally run larger than Soviet. 

2 Sunday Star (Washington), Apr. 5 1959, p. B3. 

3 New York Times, Mar. 13, 1959, p. 3; U.S. House of Re resentatives, Committee on Appropriations, 
Department of Defense Appropriations for 1960, Hearings, Washington 1959, pt. 2, pp. 192, 227. 
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In terms of numbers of military personnel the Red army command, 
according to the U.S. Director of Central Intelligence, has about 
315,000 troops in East Germany. There are also about 15,000 Soviet 
police. In addition, the East German regime has about 75,000 troops 
and 45,000 police. This gives a grand total of about 450,000 armed 
personnel in East Germany.‘ It is not clear, however, whether this 
figure includes air force personnel. If it does not, then the total could 
reach or surpass 500,000. 

Because of the uncertainty of available figures, it might not be accu- 
rate to reach the conclusion that both sides have about the same 
number of armed personnel in Germany. It seems, however, that the 
numbers are roughly comparable and that neither side in Germany 
proper seriously overbalances the other in terms of mere numbers. 
The disparity 1s much greater, however, in regard to the organized 
military forces which each side has in reserve in the European area 
outside of Germany proper. 

Both sides are well equipped with military jet aircraft in Europe to 
give support to their ground forces. 


NvucLEAR AND MissitE CAPABILITIES OF ARMED ForcrEs IN EvROPE 
THE NATO COUNTRIES 


Only the United States and Great Britain among the NATO powers 
have a fully developed productive capacity for fabricating nuclear 
weapons. France is developing such a capability, but has not yet 
tested its first nuclear weapon. Western Germany has industrial 
and technological resources that potentially could produce nuclear 
weapons, but the West German Government is at present obligated 
by treaty (the Brussels Treaty—Western European Union) with its 
allies to refrain from producing them. Further, as a matter of policy 
the West German Government reportedly does not now desire to 
establish an atomic weapons production program.® 

While the British presumably have in Western Europe an air 
delivery capability for nuclear warheads, the U.S. Army is at present 
the only source of a nuclear firepower for NATO 
defense in continental Europe.’ U.S. forces have an array of nuclear- 
capable tactical and strategic delivery systems in Europe. There are 
Nike-Hercules antiaircraft missiles, Honest John rockets (about 15 
miles range), Corporal missiles (about 75 miles), Redstone missiles 
(175 miles), as well as an 8-inch howitzer and a 280-millimeter cannon 
(about 15 miles) that can hurl atomic shells. There are also 600-mile 
guided missiles, the Matadors, operated by the U.S. Air Force.’ 

The other governments in NATO are receiving from the United 
States missiles capable of carrying nuclear warheads. The United 
States, by law, cannot transfer nuclear warheads to other countries, 
but is maintaining warhead stocks under its own custody in Europe 

4 New York Times, Mar. 8, 1959, pp. 1, 4. This estimate by the CIA Director is lower than others. 
Another source says, “‘Estimates of the total Soviet forces in East Germany—army, air, and police—vary 
from about 380,000 to 425,000 men.”” This same source says East Germany maintains 80,000 to 110,000 men 


in its armed forces (Hanson W. Baldwin, New York Times, Mar. 22, 1959, p. 4). 

5 New York Times, Mar. 29, 1959, © 

¢ See testimony of Gen. Henry I. Hodes, commander in chief, U.S. Army, Europe, in U.S. House of 
Representatives, Committee on Appropriations, Department of Defense Appropriations for 1960, Hear- 
ings * * *, pt. 2, Washington, 1959, p. 229. 

7 Ibid., pp. 248, 249; U.S. News, Apr. 13, 1959, p. 38. 
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that in time of emergency can be turned over to those allies in NATO 
that have the equipment and training to utilize them. 

The German armed forces are receiving from the United States 
delivery vehicles for nuclear bombs and warheads. The West German 
Air Force is already equipped with F-—84 fighter-bombers that are 
capable of carrying atomic bombs. It is planned that the German 
Air Force will have Nike-Hercules antiaircraft missiles that can mount 
nuclear warheads, and that the Army will have Honest John bom- 
bardment rockets, also capable of delivering nuclear warheads. The 
West German Government is also purchasing from the United States 
Matador guided missiles. Other NATO countries are receiving similar 
nuclear delivery systems. 

A program is now underway for basing in the European area long- 
range ballistic missiles that can ¢ nuclear warheads. By agreement 
the United States is supplying four squadrons of Thor IRBM’s 
(intermediate range ballistic missiles possessing a range of about 1,500 
miles) to Great Britain. These missiles will be operated by the 
Royal Air Force and will not be under NATO command. For reasons 
indicated above, the warheads will stay under U.S. control.2 The 
British are also developing the Blue Streak, a long-range ballistic 
missile said to have a range of about 2,500 miles. 

Recently Italy has agreed to the stationing of IRBM’s on her 
territory. Reportedly Italy will receive a squadron of 1,500-mile 
Jupiters that will probably be based in the region of Venice. The 
warheads will remain under U.S. control. There are also said to be 
plans underway to erect IRBM bases in Turkey and Greece. All of 
these bases would be under the NATO command system.”® 


THE SOVIET UNION 


The Soviet armed forces have an entire family of nuclear weapons 
somewhat comparable to that of the United States. Gen. Lauris 
Norstad, Supreme Allied Commander Europe, has said: 

I think we must assume that they [the Soviet forces] will have a range of missiles 

from relatively short-range tactical weapons up to the longest possible range, and 
that]they could cover any intermediate range.!! 
Fifteen-mile, 35-mile, and 100-mile tactical missiles have been offi- 
cially ascribed to the Soviet forces. They might also have atomic 
artillery.'2 In numbers of tactical nuclear delivery pieces it has been 
officially conjectured that the Soviet forces could be “way ahead” of 
the United States.*® 

According to reports, there may be “hundreds’’ of 700-mile missiles 
in the hands of Soviet troops, and although the Russians have an 
1,100-mile rocket, evidence suggests there are few if any in operation. 
It is not publicly known to what extent 700- or 1,100-mile missiles are 
based in Eastern Germany." 

In brief, therefore, it appears that on both sides of the Lron Curtain 
in Europe a formidable array of tactical and long-range mis iles 
capable of mounting nuclear warheads is being made available to’ the 
respective military forces. 

* New York Times, Mar. 29, 1959, p. 6. 

® New York times, Mar. 29, 1959, p. E5. 

10 Thid.; Washington Post, Mar. 31, 1959, p. A4; New York Times, Mar. 1, 1959, p. 12. 
- mee = op. cit., p. 192. 


13 Ibid., p. 247. 
4 New York Times, Mar. 25, 1959, p. 14. 











Il. PROPOSALS OF THE WESTERN GOVERNMENTS ON 
CONTROL OF ARMAMENTS IN EUROPE, EUROPEAN 
SECURITY, AND GERMAN REUNIFICATION 


GERMAN REUNIFICATION 


The United States, the United Kingdom, France, and the West 
German Federal Government have in the past concerted their views 
and policies regarding the questions of arms control in Europe, 
European security, the achievement of German unification, and con- 
clusion of a peace treaty with Germany. At the Conferences of 
Heads of Government and of Foreign Ministers in Geneva in 1955, 
the United States, the United Kingdom, and France, after consulta- 
tion with the German Federal Republic, made proposals that have 
since stood in their basic aspects as the main principles of Western 
policy on these subjects.! These principles were summarized by the 
four governments in the Berlin Declaration of July 29, 1957. Per- 
tinent points from that Declaration are as follows: ? 

% * * * * * * 


1. A European settlement must be based on freedom and justice. * * * 
J ustice requires that the German people be allowed to reestablish their national 
unity 

2. The reunification of Germany remains the joint responsibility of the Four 
Powers who in 1945 assumed supreme authority in Germany, a responsibility 
which was reaffirmed in the Directive issued by the four Heads of Government 
in Geneva in July 1955. At the same time the achievement of German reunifi- 
cation requires the active cooperation of the German people as a whole under 
conditions ensuring the free expression of their will. 

3. The unnatural division of Germany and of its capital, Berlin, is a continuing 
source of international tension. So long as Germany remains divided there can 
be no German peace treaty and no assurance of stability in Europe. * * * 

4. Only a freely elected all-German Government can undertake on behalf of 
a reunified Germany obligations which will inspire confidence on the part of 
other countries and which will be considered just and binding in the future by 
the people of Germany themselves. 

5. Such a Government can only be established through free elections through- 
out Germany for an all-German National Assembly. 

6. There should be no discrimination against a reunified Germany. Its free- 
dom and security should not be prejudiced by an imposed status of neutralization 
or demilitarization. Its Government should be free to determine its foreign 
policy and to decide on its international associations. It should not be deprived 
of the right recognized in the Charter of the United Nations for all nations to 
participate in collective measures of self-defense. 

7. Reestablishment of the national unity of Germany in accordance with the 
freely expressed wishes of the German pe would not in itself constitute a 
threat to Germany’s neighbors nor would it prejudice their security. Neverthe- 
less, so as to meet any preoccupation which other governments may have in this 
respect, appropriate arrangements, linked with German reunification, should be 
made which would take into account the legitimate security interests of all the 
countries concerned. It was for this reason that, at the Geneva Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference, the Western Powers made proposals for a treaty of assurance on the 
reunification of Germany. 


1 In January 1959 Secretary of State Dulles said: ‘There are certain basic aspects of these proposals [made 
at Geneva in 1955} which I think remain valid and I would expect that they would continue to survive 
because of their basic validity’’ (Department of State Press Release No. 28, Jan. 13, 1959). 

2 Department of State Press Release No. 435, July 29, 1957. 
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8. The Western Powers have never required as a condition of German reunifi- 
cation that a reunified Germany should join the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. It will be for the people of a reunified Germany themselves to determine 
through their freely elected Government whether they wish to share in the benefits 
and obligations of the treaty. 

9. If the all-German Government, in the exercise of its free choice, should 
elect to join NATO, the Western Powers after consultation with other members 
of NATO are prepared to offer on a basis of reciprocity, to the Government of 
the Soviet Union and the Governments of other countries of Eastern Euro 
which would become parties to a European security arrangement, assurances of a 
significant and far-reaching character. The Western Powers are also prepared, 
as part of a mutually acceptable European security arrangement, to give assurance 
that, in the event of a reunified Germany choosing to join NATO, they would not 
take military advantage as a result of the withdrawal of Soviet forces. * * * 

* * * * * * * 


11. The reunification of Germany accompanied by the conclusion of European 
security arrangements would facilitate the achievement of a comprehensive dis- 
armament agreement. Conversely, if a beginning could be made toward effec- 
tive measures of partial disarmament, this would contribute to the settlement 
of outstanding major political problems such as the reunification of Germany, 
Initial steps in the field of disarmament should lead to a comprehensive dis- 
armament agreement which presupposes a prior solution of the problem of Ger- 
man reunification. The Western Powers do not intend to enter into any agree- 
ment on disarmament which would —— the reunification of Germany. 

12. Any measures of disarmament applicable to Europe must have the con- 
sent of the European nations concerned and take into account the link between 
European security and German reunification * * *. 


* * * * * * * 


Evropran Arms ContTrROL AND SECURITY 


The first principle of Western policy was, therefore, that Germany 
should be unified and that unification should begin with free elections. 
The second principle was that a unified Germany should be free to 
determine its foreign policy and, if it so chose, to join NATO. In the 
latter case measures should be taken for European security and dis- 
armament. At the Geneva Foreign Ministers Conferenbe of 1955, the 
Western foreign ministers spelled out in specific terms an arrangement 
for assuring aera security and achieving a measure of European 
arms control. This proposal was as follows (excerpts): ° 


OvTLINE oF TERMS OF TREATY OF ASSURANCE ON THE REUNIFICATION OF 
G&RMANY 


The treaty, which would be concluded concurrently with an agreement on the 
reunification of Germany * * * would cover the following subjects: 


1. Renunciation of the use of force * * * 
2. Withholding support from aggressors * * * 
8. Limitation of forces and armaments 


In a zone comprising areas of comparable size and depth and importance on 
both sides of the line of demarcation between a reunified Germany and the Eastern 
European countries, levels for armed forces would be specified so as to establish a 
military balance which would contribute to European security and help to relieve 
the burden of armaments. There would be appropriate provisions for the mainte- 
nance of this balance. In parts of the zone which lie closest to the line of demar- 


cation, there might be special measures relating to the disposition of military 
forces and installations, 


4. Inspection and control 


The parties would provide information on an agreed progressive basis on their 
armed forces in the zone. There would be agreement on progressive procedures 
of mutual Beene to verify such data and to warn against any preparation for 
surprise attack, 





* Department of State Press Release No. 628, Oct. 28, 1955, 
35883—59——-38 
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5. Special warning system 
In order to provide added depth to the surveillance system on both sides and 
thus ve further protection against surprise attack, provision could be made to 
establish— 
(A) in the Western part of the zone mentioned in paragraph 3, a radar 
warning system Tet by the Soviet Union and the other tern members 


of the treaty; an 
(B) a like system in the Eastern part of that zone operated by the NATO 
members of the treaty. 


6. Consultation 
There would be suitable provision for consultation among the parties to imple- 
ment the treaty. 


7. Individual and collective self-defense 

It would be provided that nothing in the treaty would impair or conflict with 
the right of individual and collective self-defense recognized by the United Nations 
Charter and treaties under it. No party would continue to station forces in the 
territory of any other party without the latter’s consent, and upon request of 
the party concerned any party would withdraw its forces within a stated period, 
unless these forces are present in the territory concerned under collective defense 
arrangements. 


8. Obligation to react against aggression 
Each party would agree that armed attack in Europe by any party, which is 
also a NATO member, against any party which is not a NATO member, or vice 
versa, would endanger the peace and security which is the object of this treaty, 
o< that all the parties would then take appropriate action to meet that common 
anger. 


9. Entry into force by stages 
The provisions would come into effect progressively at stages to be agreed. 























Recent CoMBINED PROPOSALS 


After the 1957 Berlin Declaration the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France affirmed and explained their proposals on 
European security in a joint memorandum presented to the Soviet 
Government.’ There follows an excerpt from this memorandum: 


The Western Powers are aware of the fact that the Soviet Union has expressed 
concern that the creation of a freely chosen all-German Government with the full 
attributes of sovereignty would bring about changes in the present situation in 
Europe which the Soviet Union would consider detrimental to its security in- 
terests. The three governments are prepared to enter into arrangements con- 
cerning European security which would give assurances to the Soviet Union in 
this regard. he arrangements they envisage would involve limitations on forces 
and armaments. They would also involve assurances designed to prevent aggres- 
sion in Europe by the exchange of undertakings to take appropriate action in the 
event of such aggression. 

The three governments seek no one-sided advantage in such arrangements, nor 
do they contemplate entering into arrangements which would give a one-sided 
advantage to the Soviet Union to the prejudice of their essential security interests. 
Confidence can be created by international agreements only if the agreements take 
equally into account the legitimate security interests of all the parties concerned. 

The Western Powers call on the Soviet Union to enter into negotiations on the 
subject of European security in this spirit, with a view to concluding a treaty 
which would enter into force in conjunction with an agreement on the reunifica- 
tion of Germany. This would recognize the close link which the powers con- 
cerned have agreed exists between the two subjects. The linked settlement of 
these two questions and the confidence created thereby would also permit further 
progress to be made in the limitation of armaments generally. 


* * * * *” * * 
Although the Western Powers have supported a joint policy in 
regard to European security and the German question, they have 


4 May 28, 1958. Department of State Bulletin, July 7, 1958, p. 15. 
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individual attitudes or approaches to these subjects that either ex- 
pand upon or in some cases vary from fixed policy. The proclaimed 
aim of the Western Powers, however, despite any divergencies of 
approach, is to concert the policy which they take to the conference 
table. In the late winter and spring of 1959 the Western Powers 
became deeply engaged in negotiations among themselves to formulate 
a unified policy position. As of the end of April they concurred in a 
new proposal for a phased program of German reunification. The 
new program began with creation of a joint commission of West and 
East German representatives to expand “practical” contacts between 
the two parts of Germany and to prepare for elections, and ended 
with reunification by free elections and conclusion of a peace treaty. 
A new plan for European security that provided for control of ar- 
maments and inspection against surprise attack in a limited area 
in Central Europe was phased in with the plan for reunification. The 
complete western plan presented in the Geneva Foreign Ministers 
Conference on May 14, 1959, is contained in the appendix.’ 


Measures To PrREvENT SuRPRISE ATTACK IN EvROPE 


The Western Powers have also made proposals regarding arms 
control and security in Europe which have not been tied to German 
reunification. These have included, primarily, measures to prevent 
surprise attack. The excerpt which follows contains the agreed-upon 
position of the Western Powers on the matter of the prevention of 
surprise attack in Europe, as it was incorporated in a broader proposal 
for prevention of surprise attack presented in the United Nations 
Disarmament Committee in 1957. 


VII. Sarecuarps AGAINST THE PossIBILITY OF SuRPRISE ATTACK ® 


A. From the entry into force of the convention the parties concerned will 
cooperate in the establishment and maintenance of systems of inspection to safe- 
guard against the possibility of surprise attack. 

B. The establishment of such systems will be subject to agreement on the 
details of its installation, maintenance, and operation. It is proposed as a matter 
of urgency that a working group of experts appointed by the five governments 
represented on the subcommittee be set up at once to examine the technical 
problems and to report their conclusions which could form the basis for an annex 
to the agreement. 

C. With regard to inspection in the Western Hemisphere and in the Soviet 
Union, the Governments of Canada, France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States propose the following: 

1. That all the territory of the continental United States, all Alaska including 
the Aleutian Islands, all the territory of Canada, and all the territory of the 
Soviet Union will be open to inspection. 

2. If the Government of the Soviet Union rejects this broad proposal, to which 
is related the proposal for inspection in Europe, referred to in paragraph D below, 
the four Western Powers with the consent of the Governments of Denmark and 
Norway propose that: 

All the territory north of the Arctic Circle of the Soviet Union, Canada, the 
United States (Alaska), Denmark (Greenland), and Norway; all the territory of 
Canada, the United States, and the Soviet Union west of 140° W. longitude, east 
of 160° E. longitude, and north of 50° N. latitude; all the remainder of Alaska; 


5 Washington Star, Apr. 28, 1959, p. Al; New York Times, May 3, 1959, pp. 1 and 3. 

6 Excerpt from the Aug. 29, 1957, proposals for ial measures of disarmament by Canada, France, 
United Kingdom, and United States of America. This proposal of the Western Powers was linked insep- 
arably with the other proposals for arms control which were included in the Aug. 29, 1957, working paper. 
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all the remainder of the Kamchatka Peninsula; and all of the Aleutian and Kurile 
Islands will be open to inspection. 

D. With regard to inspection in Europe, provided there is commitment on the 
part of the Soviet Union to one of the two foregoing proposals, the Governments 
ofgCanada, France, the United Kingdom, and the United States, with the con- 
currence in principle of their European allies and in continuing consultation with 
them, subject to the indispensable consent of the countries concerned and to any 
mutually agreed exceptions, propose that an area including all of Europe, bounded 
in the south by latitude 40° N. and in the west by 10° W. longitude and in the 
east by 60° E. longitude, will be open to inspection. 
» E. If the Government of the Soviet Union rejects this broad proposal, then, 
under the same proviso expressed above, a more limited zone of inspection in 
Europe could be discussed, but only on the understanding that this would include 
a significant part of the territory of the Soviet Union, as well as the other countries 
of Eastern Europe. 

F. The system of inspection to guard against surprise attack will include in all 
cases aerial inspection, with ground observation posts at principal ports, railway 
junctions, main highways, and important airfields, etc., as agreed. There would 
also, as agreed, be mobile ground teams with specifically defined authority. 

G. Ground posts may be established by agreement at points in the territories 
of the States concerned without being restricted to the limits of the zones described 
in paragraph C, subparagraphs 1 and 2, but the areas open to ground inspection 
will not be less than the areas of aerial inspection. The mobility of ground 
inspection would be specifically defined in the agreement with in all cases the 
concurrence of the countries directly concerned. There would also be all necessary 
means of communication. 

H. Within 3 months of the entry into force of the convention, the parties will 
provide to the Board of Control inventories of their fixed military installations, 
and numbers and locations of their military forces and designated armaments, 
including the means of delivering nuclear weapons located within an agreed 
a zone or zones, and within such additional area or areas as may be 

eed. 

I, Any initial system of inspection designed to safeguard against the possibility 
of surprise attack may be extended by agreement of all concerned to the end that 
ultimately the system will deal with the danger of surprise attack from anywhere. 




















Ill. U.S. VIEWS ON EUROPEAN ARMS CONTROL, EUROPEAN 
SECURITY, AND GERMAN REUNIFICATION 


Posirion or THE U.S. GoveERNMENT 


Although the U.S. position on European arms control and security 
and on the German question has been the same as the joint Western 
position, it has expressed its own individual views on these problems 
and in some instances suggested fresh approaches to them. 

Secretary of State Dulles sketched us. Government views on Eu- 
ropean security at a press conference on January 13, 1959:' 


* * * we could not expect reunification under conditions which would involve, 
or seem to involve, the Soviet Union in increased risks or losses. Therefore, it 
would be appropriate to couple any reunification of Germany with security pro- 
visions and limitations which would make sure that the Soviet Union would not, 
through the reunification, seem to have weakened its strategic or political position. 

* * * under these conditions there would almost automatically come about a 
lessening of the military requirements in the Western area and a consequent 
reduction of forces there. 

* * * the military position of the Western Powers, NATO, should not be 
pushed forward into East Germany if there should be reunification. 


On an earlier occasion Secretary of State Dulles had explained: ? 


* * * the United States has no purpose at all to turn (the) satellite countries 
into our allies; in the same sense that we have no desire to surround the Soviet 
Union with a band of hostile states and to revive what used to be called the 
cordon sanitaire which was developed largely by the French after the First World 
War with a view to circling the Soviet Union with hostile forces. We have made 
clear our policy in that respect in the hope of facilitating in that way an evolution— 
a peaceful evolution—of the satellite states toward genuine independence. 


INTEGRATION, NOT NEUTRALIZATION, UPHELD FOR GERMANY 


While the Secretary of State has employed the term ‘‘neutraliza- 
tion” in referring to the nonalliance status he suggests as a possibility 
for the Eastern Rutensan satellite states,’ he has rejected neutraliza- 
tion as a solution of the German problem. Commenting on Soviet 
proposals for neutralizing Germany, the Secretary of State has said: ‘ 


The Soviet Union has consistently believed that Germany should be isolated, 
segregated, to a large extent demilitarized and neutralized, and separated from 
close association with the neighboring countries. 

We don’t believe that that is a sound approach to the problem. On the con- 
trary, we take the view that Germany and the German people are too great, 
vigorous, and vital a people to be dealt with in that way cae that that way is 
fraught with very great danger for the future. We believe that the future is best 
served by encouraging the closest possible relations between Germany and other 
Western European countries which are peace-loving and having such a close 
integration, military, political, economic, that independent, aggressive action by 
Germany becomes as a practical matter impossible and also something that would 
not be desired. 

Now, that has been the basic philosophy not only of this administration but of 
the preceding administration. It was reflected by the EDC (European Defense 


1 New York Times, Jan. 14, 1959, p. 8 


i of State Press Release No. 624, Dec. 18, 1956. 


4 Department of State Press Release No. 28, Jan. 13, 1959. 
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Community) and when the EDC proved impractical, the basic philosophy was 
carried forward in terms of the Brussels Treaty for Western European Union, 
the bringing of the Federal Republic into NATO, integration of its forces in that 
way, the further development of economic unity through adding to the Coal and 
Steel Community, the Common Market, Euratom, and measures of that sort 
with their common Assembly behind them. We believe that that is the proper 
way to deal with the German problem. * * * 

believe that if you try to isolate and segregate a great people like the Germans 
in the center of Europe that they will become a restive and dangerous force; they 
will attempt to gain advantages to themselves by trying to play off the East 
against the West. I think that a so-called “neutralized’’ and largely demilitarized 

rmany, attempted to be demilitarized in the middle of Europe, is just something 
that won’t work, and that, instead of trying to isolate Germany the best way is to 
tie Germany in. 


Regarding the feasibility of a “neutralized” or ‘‘demilitarized” 
zone in Europe, Secretary of State Dulles has declared: 


The policy of the United States is not to accept any procedure along the lines 
(indicated) * * * we do not accept any arrangement which is based upon the 
present partition of Germany.’ 


AMERICAN POLICY ON GERMAN UNIFICATION 


For many years the policy of the United States has been “‘reunifica- 
tion of Germany by free elections.’’ In the Geneva proposals of 1955 
free elections were the first stage in a process of unifying Germany and 
concluding a peace treaty with an all-German Government. In 
January 1959 Semrothey of State Dulles suggested what was appar- 
ently a modification in this policy. The “agreed formula” was 
reunification by free elections, he said in a press conference on 
January 13. 


It seems to us to be a natural method. But I wouldn’t say that it is the onl 
method ng wae. reunification could be accomplished. * * * There are all kin 
of methods whereby countries and peoples draw together * * * I did not feel 
that we should treat any one method as an absolutely exclusive one. 


Later he said he “did not at the moment have any alternative 
means in mind.” Then he continued: 


Now, anybody who knows history—and the American history is a good 
example—knows that unifications and reunifications can come about by means 
other than free elections. The original unification of this country came about 
through legislative action of the States, not by any general elections. The 
reunification that occurred in 1865 did not come about through free elections. 
And in the case of the unification of Alaska into our Union, there were general 
elections in Alaska but there were no general elections held in the United States 
on that subject. 

So our own history illustrates a variety of ways by which unification and 
reunification can occur * * * I would say that we would all be delighted if you 
get a reunification of Germany, an effective reunification of wt tre by any 
means * * * The method is less essential, as long as it is a method which achieves 


the result and assures that the result is obviously desired by the people * * * But 
the main thing is to get reunification of Germany in f m * * #7 


§ Department of State Press Release No. 288, May 14, 1957. 

6 Department of State Press Release No. 28, Jan. 13, 1959. 

7 Department of State Press Release No. 50, Jan. 27, 1959, containing text of Secretary Dulles’ news 
conference of Jan. 27, 1959. See also U.S. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, United States For- 
eign Relations, Hearings * * * Washington, 1959, pp. 21, 22. 
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U.S. OPPOSITION TO SOVIET PROPOSALS FOR UNIFICATION 


There has been no acceptance by the United States of the Soviet 
and East German proposals for a confederation of the two portions 
of Germany. In a note of September 30, 1958, to the Soviet Union 
the U.S. Government said: ° 


On the method by which such Government—an all-German Government—should 
be formed, the U.S. Government finds the proposals in the Soviet Government’s 
note both unrealistic and unsatisfactory. According to these proposals, the 
question of the reunification of Germany is to be left to a commission composed of 
representatives of the Federal Republic and the Soviet Zone. The regime estab- 
lished in the Soviet Zone of Germany does not represent the will of the people of 
Eastern Germany. It is rightly resented by the people and maintained in power 
by foreign forces. Since this regime has no man from the people it purports 
to speak for, it would violate any genuine concern for the interests of the German 
people to allow such a regime to participate in any discussions involving their 
uture Government. 


Seaver ints Secretary of State Dulles declared regarding the 
Soviet proposals: ° 

Both the proposals for confederation and the proposal for a peace treaty with 
two Germanys are obviously designed not to bring about reunification but to 
perpetuate the partition, the division of Germany and to formalize it for an 


indefinite period of time. In other words, I consider them as proposals not for 
reunification but as proposals for permanent partition. 


PROPOSALS FOR SECURITY AND UNIFICATION BY STAGES 


In recent negotiations with the United IPeHON, France, and West 
Germany, the United States has been unofficially reported as advocat- 


ing a plan for a combination of measures to be effected by stages for 


gradual unification of Germany, disarmament, and a European 
security arrangement. These proposals— 
* * * are understood to call for gradual reunification of East and West Germany, 
beginning with expanded economic and cultural relations and formation of non- 
governmental joint commissions. 

Further stages would provide for permission for all political parties to work 
throughout Germany and formation of a joint committee of East and West 


Germans to prepare an election, to actual reunification and conclusion of a peace 
treaty. 


Accompanying each stage would be steps toward disarmament and an eventual 
East-West treaty that would guarantee all participants against aggression.'® " 

This proposal, which would be a modification of the previous U.S. 
and Western position that elections should come first in the unification 
process and that arms control and security assurances should depend 
upon the attainment of unification, was reported to envi the 
establishment of a joint committee, a council and a consultative 
assembly of the two Germanys before elections for unification were 
held. In the joint organization representation of the two parts of 
Germany would be based on the prewar German states, of which 
there are 10 in Western Germany and 6, in Eastern Germany." 

8 Department of State Press Release No. 573, Sept. 30, 1958. 

®° Department of State Press Release No. 70, Jan. 27, 1959. 


1” New York Times, Apr. 10, 1959, p. 1. 
11 Washington Post, Apr. 24, 1959, p. A-8; New York Times, Apr. 29, 1959, p. 3, 
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Views oF PrRoMINENT INDIVIDUAL CITIZENS 


PROPOSALS OF GEORGE KENNAN ON DISENGAGEMENT 
AND ON GERMANY 


Precarious situation in Eastern Europe 


The present status of the East European captive states, according 
to Mr. Kennan, creates a dangerous and precarious situation. Their 
position of part independence and part subjection to Soviet domination 
cannot last. 


There must either be further violent efforts by ee in that area to take things 

into their own hands and to achieve ea pm te y their own means, or there 
must be the beginning of some process of real adjustment to the fact of Soviet 
domination." 
“T feel strongly,’’ says Mr. Kennan, that an improvement “‘in the 
situation of the Eastern European peoples * * * should continue to 
be a goal of American foreign policy * * *.” He ‘can see no other 
way Son a practical point of view in which we can hope” for such 
an improvement except in the withdrawal of Soviet armed forces. 

“* * * a certain degree of independence vis-a-vis Moscow” can be 
achieved by the Eastern European countries themselves, “but I 
think there are limits to that sort of development, so long as Euro 
remains split * * *.""* The opportunities for political freedom would 
be greatly aided if the Soviet troops were not there. But Mr. Kennan 
does not think, even with a Soviet troop pullback, that we can expect 
the Eastern European countries “should be extracted at any earl 
date from the Soviet system of alliances.” But the Red army will 
be reluctant to withdraw as long as American and other Western 
forces remain in West Germany. Any improvement in the status of 
the captive countries is therefore dependent on a solution of the 
German problem. 


General policy toward Germany 


With regard to the long-term problem of Germany Mr. Kennan’s 
opinion is that the Soviet concern is to assure three things: 


First, that the Eastern Zone is not swallowed up by the German Federal 
Republic in so drastic and violent a way as to constitute a major blow to Com- 
munist and Soviet prestige; that in any possible German settlement the East 
German Communist leaders should have a voice; and that if possible some of the 
social and economic changes introduced by the Communists in East Berlin should 
be retained in any such settlement. 

Second, that atomic armaments should not be introduced into the defenses of 
Western Germany. 

And third, that the armed forces of West Germany, or of a possible united 
Germany, should not be allied with, and should not constitute an extension of, the 
Armed Forces of the United States. * * * I think the Kremlin’s main considera- 
tion with regard to central Europe today is to try to achieve a separation of 
German armed power from the armed power of the United States. 


The best that can be hoped for in regard to Germany, according to 
Mr. Kennan—" 


’ 


12 This summary of Mr. Kennan’s proposals is based on testimony given to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Subcommittee on Disarmament, Feb. 4, 1959; on his book entitled “‘Russia, the Atom, and the West”: 
and on a recent article, ‘‘Disengagement Revisited,”’ in Foreign Affairs, January 1959. 

18 “Russia, the Atom, and the West,’’ London, Oxford University Press, 1958, p. 35. 

4 Testimony to Disarmament Subcommittee, Feb. 4,1959. U.S. Renate Foreign Relations Subcommittee 


So and Foreign Policy, Hearings * * *, Washington, 1959, pt. 2, pp. 202-242. 


16 “Russia, the Atom, and the West,”’ pp. 44, 45. 
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is, first of all, a united Germany which is not partof the Soviet orbit * * * 

I think we may hope for and should work toward, a Germany whose status 
within Europe * * * [is] very carefully defined by international agreement, by 
an agreement acceptable to all of her neighbors, acceptable to the East and the 


est. 

I think this should be a Germany from which eventually, perhaps gradually, 
but with a fairly well worked out timetable, the armed forces of the great powers 
would be withdrawn, especially the United States and the Soviet Union. 

I think it should be a Germany which would not have atomic weapons or, 
indeed, weapons of strategic air attack, and that this status should again be 
guaranteed by international agreement. 

Within those limits, I see no reason why a united Germany should not have an 


armed ground force, fully capable of defending the territory of Germany against 
anv incursion from outside. 


Now, these are the goals to which, it seems to me, American policy might 
realistically be directed * * *. 
Reunification of Germany 


“The ideal thing,’ Mr. Kennan states regarding the political reuni- 
fication of Germany, ‘‘would be immediate free elections for an all- 
German Government.’’ The Soviet Union will not accept this, nor 
should we accept the endurance in power of the East German regime. 
Possibly if the East German Government leaders could be assured 
“some sort of a personal protection’’ or if the ‘social achievements’’ 
of East Germany could be assured for at least a temporary period, 
it might make a difference in negotiations. At least some of the 
burden of negotiating with East Germany has to be carried by the 
West German Government, ‘‘the people primarily concerned.” 


Future orientation of Germany 


Unified Germany should have an international status acceptable to 
both East and West. Mr. Kennan has disagreed with the policy of 
the Western Powers that a future all-German Government must be 
free to enter into military engagements. He says: 

I wonder * * * whether it is actually politic and realistic to insist that a future 
all-German Government must be entirely free to determine Germany’s military 
orientation and obligations, and that the victor powers of the recent war must 
not in any way prejudice that freedom by any agreement among themselves. 


Otherwise, he indicates, it is virtually certain that Germany would 
choose to remain in the NATO alliance, and presumably this would 
not be acceptable to the Soviet Union. As part of a suitable agree- 
ment Mr. Kennan has suggested that “possibly” the Western Powers 
could make a concession on “the future status of Germany with rela- 
tion to NATO, although I wouldn’t want to prejudice that.” ” 

The future of united Germany can probably be planned only within 
a general European framework. This would involve not only a 
European security pact but also other European institutions. 


I have nothing but enthusiasm for these institutions that have grown up in 
Europe today, but I think it regrettable if they grow up only in Western Europe 
alone and in such a way as to leave Eastern Europe out in the cold for all time, 
because I think this is going to deepen the division of Europe and to have the 
effect of forcing the others to seek their orientations someplace else. 

For this reason I would like to see us regard the supranational organizations 
into which Western Germany has entered as something not to be abolished in 
the event of a German unification and an agreement on the neutralization of 
Germany, but rather to be extended to include other countries in central and 
eastern Europe.'® 


17 Testimony to Disarmament Subcommittee, Feb. 4, 1959. Op. cit., Ibid. pp. 202-242. 
18 Tbid., pp. 202-242. 
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In regard to the _——e whereby Germany would be united and 
incorporated in a European community, Mr. Kennan says: ” 


Perhaps it is not realistic to discuss German unification and a possible modifica - 
tion of Germany’s relation to the Atlantic Pact without at the same time specttrs 
recisely both the political guarantees and strictures which would affect a unite 
Gerttieny and the supranational institutions in which she as well as any other 
affected countries would be embraced. It is possible, in other words, that such 
problems as the formulation of a general European security pact, the future scope 
of the institutions of the European community, and probably even the bitter 
uestion of Germany’s eastern borders, may have to be faced simultaneously with 

the first steps toward a general disengagement. 


Military “disengagement” in Europe 

Present Western policy, in Mr. Kennan’s view, appears to demand 
the simple unilateral retirement of the Soviet Union from Eastern 
Europe, without any substantial concessions by the West. This the 
Soviet Union cannot be expected to agree to, but— 
there could conceivably be forms of readjustment in the lines of military respon- 
sibility in eee and a redefinition of the zones in which foreign troops might 

Cc 


be stationed, which would not necessarily involve * * * dangers and disadvan- 
tages from the standpoint of Soviet political interests.2° 


The Western Powers might agree to some kind of relocation or 
withdrawal of troops. Mr. Kennan says: * 


I think that there is no reason why we should not, as part of a suitable settle- 
ment, agree to reductions or relocations or perhaps eventually the removal of the 
forces of the three Western Powers and of the Soviet Union from some area in 
central Europe which would certainly include Germany. 

I am not prepared to say what that area would be, because it would depend 
pee the general nature of the pact and the concessions that would be made on the 
other side. 

This is a matter for the planners, it is a matter for people who have adequate 
military advice and access to all the information in the possession of our Govern- 
ment, which I do not; and for this reason I am hesitant to come up with any 
specific suggestion along this line. 

But I think we ought to be prepared, as part of a settlement, to discuss the 
removal of troops on a mutual basis from the central and eastern European area, 


The Soviet leaders, in Mr. Kennan’s estimation, ‘“‘would be willing 
to pay a price to stop the atomic armament of Germany.” ” This 
is so partly because of their particular psychological attitude toward 
the Germans. “TI think,” asserts Mr. Kennan, “that we could make 
concessions on the introduction of atomic weapons and missiles into 
West German territory.” The Rapacki plan should be considered 
by the United States as part of any agreement for a solution of the 
European question. 


Defense of Western Europe 


For the defense of Western Europe after American military with- 
drawal Kennan envisions a combination of European security pact, 
German self-defense, and the U.S.-NATO atomic deterrent. In Eu- 
rope itself he thinks that a German Army equipped with conventional 
arms would be sufficient to fulfill the functions now performed by 
NATO. In regard to the latter point he says: 


* * * the present program of German rearmament will culminate in the 
achievement by the year 1961 of the present goal of 12 German divisions * * * 


19 Foreign Affairs, January 1959, p. 198. 

2% Foreign Affairs, January 1959, p. 190. 

2 Testimony to Disarmament Subcommittee, Feb. 4, 1959. Op cit., pp. 202-242. 
2 Testimony to Disarmament Subcommittee, Feb. 4, 1959 op. cit., pp. 202-242. 
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the German Army will be by far the strongest component of NATO strength 
generally on the Continent and a much more important factor than the Western 
garrisons now stationed on German territory * * * Germany will have a poe 
strength which would be fully able to assume the role fulfilled in the past by the 
Western garrisons: namely, of assuring that any military encroachment by the 
Russians would, to stand chances of success, have to assume dimensions which 
would make a general war unavoidable * * *.%% 

If, therefore, Western and Soviet forces were withdrawn, the 
German forces could defend German territory, and— 
the danger of surprise attack, as well as the strength of the possible Soviet punch 
in Central Europe, would have been appreciably weakened by the geographic 
relocation of the Soviet forces.*4 

Considerable importance is attached to the distance that the Soviet 
forces would be withdrawn. 

* * * if the Russians had previously withdrawn from Poland as well as from 
Eastern Germany, they would have an area * * * of about 550 miles to cover 
to put them in the positions where they are today. I doubt that they could do 
that in a few hours as some of my critics have suggested. 

If a Soviet attack occurred under these conditions they would be 
opposed by the ‘‘very considerable” German forces. “* * * there 
would be ample opportunity then for us to introduce forces of our 
own.” * In regard to the stationing of American forces withdrawn 
from Germany, Mr. Kennan states: “I would not like to say that they 
have to be withdrawn from the Continent altogether. I would hope 
that perhaps we might not have to do that.’’ * 

The security of Europe would be placed under the umbrella of 
“some sort of overall European security pact, defining the status of 
Germany, and giving each other such reassurance as we can against 


any violation of Germany’s status.” * Disengagement would not, in 
Mr. Kennan’s opinion, provide the Communists with greater. possi- 
bilities for subversion than they now have.” 


HENRY A. KISSINGER: VIEWS ON EUROPEAN DEFENSE AND DISARMAMENT 


Mr. Henry A. Kissinger, associate director of the Center for Inter- 
national Affairs, Harvard University, has been an advocate of a 
defense policy and strategy for limiting the scope of nuclear war. 
Recently, after a trip to Western Europe, he expressed the following 
views in regard to European security and arms control: * 


It is epi to share the dismay of many eritics about our unimaginative foreign 
policy of the past 6 years. There is no doubt that we have defined our position 
more by what we oppose than what we stand for, that every Soviet initiative has 
drawn Western oe into essentially sterile defensive countermoves. Neither 
German unity nor European security * * * has evoked a dynamic, consistent 
American response. We seem to be prisoners of circumstances rather than their 
creators. 

But in making these criticisms we stand in danger of overestimesing the degree 
of flexibility open to usin Europe. Our European allies would very likely interpret 
any basic shift in our policy now as a sign of American vacillation under stress. 
The common feature of such proposals as the substitution of German troops for 
those of the West in Berlin, disengagement, or the Rapacki plan for a neutral 
zone in middle Europe is that each of them became a subject of intense controversy 
only after the Soviet threat to Berlin. 


% Foreign Affairs, Jan. 1959, p. 200. 

% Tbid., p. 201. 

% Testimony to Disarmament Subcommittee, Feb. 4, 1959, op. cit., pp. 202-242. 

% Tbhid., pp, 202-242. 

2 Tbid., pp. 202-242. 

“As Urgent as the Moscow Threat,’’ New York Times Magazine, Mar. 8, 1959, pp. 19, 76-79. 
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Each of these schemes is based in some measure on the dubious premise that the 
danger to European security is Western rearmament even though the opposite 
proposition is more neariy true. Soviet pressure has become possible precisely 
because the Western defense effort has been all too inadequate. And each dis- 
engagement proposal would involve a withdrawal of American forces at a time of 
intense Soviet menace. Under current conditions, an American guarantee could 
not be substituted for the presence of American troops. If serious doubts already 
exist about our willingness to honor our commitments—at a time when U.S. forces 
are in the direct line of Soviet advance—a withdrawal in the face of what Euro- 
peans consider a Soviet ultimatum would inevitably be interpreted as a U-S. 
attempt to escape its responsibilites. 

* * *~ * * * * 


At the same time, we should * * * encourage creation of a Western European 
atomic force. The West could then negotiate much more flexibly about the precise 
location of nuclear arms. For then any threatened member would feel protected 
by the voice it has in the control of the overall military establishment. Such a 
force would also be the best, and probably the only, means to prevent the prolifera- 
tion of national atomic forces, which is almost inevitable if present trends continue. 

* * * * * x * 
A reexamination of NATO strategy 


A basic cause of Allied disunity is the weakness of NATO and the ambiguity 
of its strategy. It is no doubt correct that we need not match the Soviets in 
every strategic category. But we are reaching a situation where we are not keep- 
ing up in any category. Against the background of this weakness, declarations of 
firmness ring hollow and the sense of insecurity of our allies must inevitably 
increase. 

Moreover, NATO has hever resolved the question whether it is a device to 
unleash all-out war or a means to prevent Soviet occupation of Europe should 
deterrence fail. By adopting an uneasy compromise NATO is in danger of 
paralyzing itself. The doubts of our allies as to our willingness to risk all-out 
war for the defense of Europe while five U.S. divisions are stationed there, under- 
line the inherent lack of plausibility of the doctrine of massive retaliation. 

In fact, current strategy has two contradictory but equally dangerous conse- 
quences: either it leads to resignation and hopelessness on the part of our allies 
or it causes them to make strenuous efforts to develop their own nuclear deter- 
rents, a field where their own contributions can be marginal at best. Current 
strategy produces either inadequate effort or wasteful duplication. 

Two sets of measures are therefore required: (1) an immediate strengthening 
of the U.S. overall deterrent with respect to its size, its mobility, and its dispersal; 
such a program is the prerequisite for all other measures; (2) a common effort to 
devise a defense of Europe which does not have the aspect of suicide. While we 
require the capability for massive retaliation to prevent a Soviet surprise attack 
on the United States, we should not rely on it as the sole deterrent to an attack on 
ares or the chief means of defense against Soviet aggression should deterrence 
fail. . 

A defensive alliance which cannot protect the territory of its members without 
destroying them is inherently brittle. There is no reason why the United States 
and Western Europe, whose combined resources, human and material, still far 
exceed those of the U.S.8.R., cannot create an adequate force for a local defense of 
Europe. The obstacle is not capability, but lack of will. 


* * * * * * * 
ANALYSIS OF EUROPEAN PROBLEM BY COLUMNIST WALTER LIPPMANN 


The following passages are taken from a series of four articles 
entitled, “The Two Germanys and Berlin,” published by Walter 
Lippmann, in his column, “Today and Tomorrow,” April 6-9, 1959: 


Beside the need for some secrecy, which is inherent in almost all negotiation, 
there is another element in the present situation which makes it difficult to report 
it. This is the fact that Western policy on the German question, as officially 
proclaimed during the past 10 years, no longer represents the real expectations 
and practical hopes of the principal Western European governments. They do 
not say it but they have come to know that the two Germanys cannot be “‘reunited 
in freedom”’ ; that is to say, by liquidating the Communist regime in East Germany. 
There are now two German states, and every responsible European statesman 
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realizes that they cannot be united within any foreseeable future and under any 
conditions which are now conceivable. 

But while everyone in the know accepts this central fact, nobody is prepared 
to proclaim it. For there are powerful internal political reasons in Western 
Europe, primarily and particularly in Western Germany, why the statesmen 
must shrink from the explicit public recognition of this central fact * * *. For 
if it transpires that the reunification of Germany has been postponed indefinitely, 
and is for all practical purposes no more than a dim and distant ideal, there is a 
fair chance that Dr. Adenauer might be defeated by a coalition made up of those 
who put German unity above all other thi gs. 

This could lead to a profound alteration of the whole West European position. 
It could lead to German negotiations with Russia, to deals made at the expense 
of NATO and of the European Common Market. This, in any event, is the 
nightmare of the West European governments, and it is a compelling reason why 
they shrink from any open recognition of the fact that there are now, and will 
long continue to be, two Germanys. * * * 

* * * * x * *« 

* * * As late as the summit meeting at Geneva in 1955 the Russians were still 
endorsing the idea of German reunification. It is only since November of last 
year that Russia has openly and explicitly announced that its policy is to have 
two German states * * * 

By seizing the initiative and nee indefinite perpetuation of a divided 
Germany the basis of their policy, the Russians have a chance to accomplish two 
large objectives. 

ne is to stabilize the East German state and the satellite orbit by extinguishing 
the hope of adherence to the West. The other is to confound and confuse Dr. 
Adenauer’s West German state by a spectacular demonstration that his policy is 
at a dead end and that it has led to the partition of the German Reich * * * 

The truth, I believe, is that for a variety of reasons the prolonged division of 
Germany has very wide support all over Europe, both East and West, and also 
within Germany itself * * *. 

What we have to take account of is the fact that in the 14 years which have 
elapsed since the Allies occupied Berlin and abolished the Nazi government of 
Germany, the two Germanys have grown apart. The Soviet Union on its side, 
the Western Allies on their side, have developed powerful, indeed compelling, 
interests in maintaining the division of Germany. 

There is reason to believe that Mr. K.’s action last November had its origin in 
the uprisings in East Germany, in Poland, and in Hungary. They occurred after 
the summit meeting at Geneva in 1955—when the Soviets still spoke of 
reunification. Almost surely the uprisings convinced the Kremlin that unless 
they held tightly to East Germany, which is like the cork in the bottle, the whole 
satellite orbit would liquidate itself. 

Parallel with this development in the East, there have been developments in 
the West which point to the same end—the continuing division of Germany. One 
of these is what is called the movement “to make ee ee means the move- 
ment to integrate economically, and eventually politically, the West Germans 
within Western Europe * * * 

But in this West European community there is no comfortable place for the 
East German state, which would be very leftwing if not Communist. It is no 
accident, but quite logical, that the leaders of the European movement are not 
enthusiastic for German reunification. In their hearts they are in fact 
opposed to it. 

And then there is NATO. Its strategical structure rests on the deployment 
of the Allied armies in Western Germany, and on their reinforcement by a West 
German Army. There is really not any way by which this military structure 
could be served in any conceivable form of a reunited Germany. 

Since all the Western Allies regard the NATO shield as indispensable to their 
own security, they must in fact and they do in fact oppose any German settlement 
which would dismantle the military structure in West Germany * * *. 

. - * * * * * 

Speaking for myself, I do not like this situation. I belong to the minority 
who have long argued that German national feeling will not t the partition 
of Germany, that some day and somehow the West Germans come to terms 
with Eastern Germany and the Soviet Union in order to reunite their country. 
The case for a politically neutral Germany and for the ement of non- 
German troops has been inspired by an attempt to find an orderly settlement of 
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the problem of German reunification—to avert a disorderly deal brought about by 
an explosion of frustrated national German patriotism. 

But the attempt to negotiate a general settlement to reunify Germany has 
failed. That is the meaning of the present German crisis. Both sides are against 
an agreed reunification and they must now live with the consequences. These 
consequences include the grave risk that the German people will not accept the 
partition of their country. 

The best we can expect for the coming negotiations is not a settlement but a 
modus vivendi. The big question, as I see it, is whether to recognize and regulate 
the situation that we cannot now change, or to accept the facts as they are but to 
refuse to recognize them on the theory that someday and somehow the facts will 
change for the better * * *. 

The case for recognizing that there are two Germanys and that there is, there- 
fore, a special situation in Berlin is this: It is our best chance to arrange for an 
orderly evolution in Germany. If we could get an international charter for 
Berlin, we could greatly reduce the risks of dangerous incidents caused by mis- 
understanding, by the recklessness or carelessness of subordinate officers and 
officials, or by mischievous provocation. If we could bring the two German 
states into a legal relationship with each other, there would be a chance that the 
movement toward German unity, which is certain to grow, would be open and 
visible rather than clandestine and conspiratorial. 


* * * * * * * 
GENERAL NORSTAD’S COMMENTS ON DISENGAGEMENT 


Gen. Lauris Norstad, the Supreme Allied Commander of NATO in 
Europe, has commented as follows on disengagement:” 


Disengagement is a word that ape d cover a number of proposals, but I’ll try 
to answer it this way. Regardless of what the suggestion * * * may be, * * * 
I must be interested from the standpoint of my responsibilities, in whether or 
not it gives us more security or whether it gives us less security. I must be op- 
posed to anything * * * which would lessen the strength, the very real strength 
that we have created with great difficulty over a paws of 8 or 10 years just in 
the hopes that something better would happen, think we can and must keep 
an open mind. We must be willing to t 

fact of security, but only on that basis. 

Now all of these proposals that come up on the Western side—and we have a 
number of them from a number of places—most of them have in the fine print at 
the bottorn of the page, or if the proposal is made orally the statement made in a 
whisper, about the safeguards, and normally those safeguards are expressed in 
terms of control and inspection. I, speaking for myself * * * feel that we must 
consider in bold print this common denominator, the one common denominator 
of all the proposals, which are the safeguards. 

Let’s talk about the safeguards, and on the basis of safeguards then let’s see 
what we can do. * * * Disengagement in Germany was the question, in central 
Europe was.the question. Disengagement means, I think, in the simplest form— 
I am interpreting this * * *—that the forces pull apart. Let’s take the case of 
American forces which are very substantial * * *, 

Now if those forces were disengaged, there was a vacuum created with all the 
dangers of the vacuum, then the question that would come up is whether or not 
those forces—take the American forces—the same thing would hold for the 
British forces, the Canadian forces which are noncontinental—then the question 
would come up are those forces fully effective from the military standpoint, and I 
frankly—and I am talking now against some assumptions, but the only assump- 
tion I ean make, that I would be required to say that those forces are not as fully 
effective from the military standpoint as they are under the present system unless 
there are some saf 

Now if I say that those forces are not fully militarily effective how long do you 
suppose the American people, American Congress will support those forces in 
that area? In my judgment not very long, and I am an expert on this subject 
because I have to do a certain amount of arguing on this question every year 
* * * Now if they come back and the Russians pull back, the Russians can cor- 
rect the situation from their standpoint since they have the initiative in the 
first instance, since they have the type of controls to do this, they could correct 


2 Statement made to National Press Club, Washington, D.C., Apr. 7, 1959, 
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this, they could correct the situation from their viewpoint in hours. — they 
could correct it completely in a matter of days. When can we correct it? Never. 
Do you think for a minute that American forces could get back over there in 
time or would go back under those circumstances, and the same thing is true of 
others? I have just taken American forces because I’m talking to an American 
audience. That is one of the problems of disengagment. 

I don’t want to sound stubborn or arbitrary on this. I really am not stubborn 
or arbitrary on this, but I would like to see that we have this open mind because 
we should have. I would like to see the safeguards considered in the first instance, 
and safeguards mean, in my judgment, a eee effective control and in- 
spection system which is the common denominator of all the pro . Iwould 
like to see that in the bold print rather than the fine print at the bottom of the 
page. 

The problem of absorbing elsewhere in Europe those American 
forces deployed from Western Germany has also been cited by General 
Norstad.* | 00 

In addition, the NATO commander has expressed opposition to 
“thinning out” military forces on each side.* 


I am concerned about any of these proposals, because any agreement would 
be honored on our side—which would weaken us. And we cannot assume 
that they would be honored on the other side. 

I am concerned about any of these proposals that is not based in the first in- 
stance upon a solid foundation of something which will guarantee security. 
Control and inspection itself could be useful. It could eliminate or minimize 
the dangers, the consequences, of surprise attack; it could relieve us of consider- 
able danger. On that foundation, I think, we might consider other things. 


VIEWS OF ARNOLD WOLFERS ON ARMS LIMITATIONS IN EUROPE AND ON 
GERMAN UNIFICATION ™ 


Mr. Wolfers sees Europe divided into two hostile camps that cannot 


“be negotiated away at this stage.’”” The Soviet Union, in his estima- 
tion, is not willing to give up a “control over 100 million people, that 
gives it security,” and he does not hope to see the West withdrawing 
from a position which keeps the rest of Europe “outside of this Com- 
munist control.’’.* 


A narrow demilitarized zone 


Although there is a lack of common interest in making major changes 
in the status quo he thinks that there might be agreement on matters 
of a less substantial nature, He suggests: 


In the military field, the West would profit immensely if it could remove or 
reduce the risks of surprise attacks to which it has no intention of resorting itself. 
But, in this field, the chief danger lies in a surprise first-strike aera nuclear 
attack against Western strategic air or missile bases, and in this age of the missiles 
I see no way of removing this danger. However, there also exists the danger of 
surprise attack by Soviet or satellite ground forces against Western Europe, and 
it seems to me that an agreement in this area would be more easily obtainable. 
While the West would benefit from an accord that would remove this threat, 
the Soviet might welcome protection against military surprise intervention by 
West German or NATO forces in case of new uprisings in the satellite area. 

Therefore, proposals for a relatively demilitarized zone along the Iron Curtain 
are worth exploring in which the troops on either side were equalized, thinned 
out, and denuclearized. Under such an agreement—which would require little 


inspection for its enforceement—the danger of both border incidents or of the 

%® The Times fandom » Mar. 30, 1959, Pp. 10. 

3! New York Times, Mar. 31, 1959, p. 14. 

32 Based on “Limits on D ent,” in “‘Washington Center of Cees heirs Rome East- 
West Negotiations,” Wash m, D.C., pp. 13-18, and testimony of Mr. Wo to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Subcommittee on Disarmament, Feb. 4, 1959. 

33 From testimony before Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament. See U.S. Senate Foreign Relations 
Subcommittee on Disarmament and Foreign Policy Hearings * * *, Washington, 1959, pt. 2, pp. 242-266. 
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eee degeneration of such incidents into nuclear combat would be greatly 
uced. 

Such a zone of agreed military deployment, very limited in depth, should not 
be confused with disengagement that would put an end to a substantial U.S. 
military presence in Western Europe and place Europe at the mercy of the 
Kremlin. * * 

I would like to emphasize, however, that this would have to be a narrow, zone 
for the simple reason that we cannot afford to deprive NATO of the possibility 
of deploying adequate forces, jnolusting s trong American and German contingents, 
in a way that will retain for Western Europe the change of protection. 


A withdrawal of American forces, Mr. Wolfers believes, would 
create a vacuum in which the Soviet Union could intervene. He 


says: ™ 


This plan of Mr. Kennan, and all similar plans, provide for a neutralized 
Germany, that is, a Germany that is under contractual obligations not to do 
certain things. 

Any such plan, in my opinion, opens Germany to the rather arbitary interven- 
tion by its guarantors, and since the Soviet Union is likely to be the country that 
would allege that Germany had committed violations, a so-called neutral Ger- 
many, in opinion, would be a Germany at the mercy of the Soviet Union. 

We would: not be in a position to intervene on behalf of Germany against all 
the ways in which the Soviet Union could interfere. 

We would have to allow the Russians to try to enforce a treaty to which we 
were partners. 


Moreover, according to Mr. Wolfers, ‘our withdrawal of troops 
from Europe * * * means that Western Europe, weak as it is even 
with our presence, would be utterly at the mercy of the Kremlin.” 
The United States would be left in an untenable military position. 

Now, moreover, this neutral Germany is largely being cut out of our alliance, 
and while the Russians would be able to control this Germany, we would be left 
in Europe with an untenable position, and the other countries of Europe would, 
therefore, become dependent again on the overwhelming power of the Soviet 
Union; they would be allies of the Soviet Union against Germany, i: we will 
be more or less out of the picture.* 

Mr. Wolfers doubts whether the American troops withdrawn from 
Germany would find an acceptable military and political station in 
France. “I am not able to judge how much space NATO needs,” 
he states, “but I would doubt whether they could get along with 
French territory.” He cites also “political” and “psychological” 
difficulties of being established in France. 

A NATO land defense based west of the Rhine would have to stress 
reliance on nuclear weapons and this he does not approve. He 
regards heavy reliance on nuclear weapons as a “dangerous doctrine, 
because it presupposes our willingness * * * to commit suicide on 
every little occasion.”” The argument that a neutralized Germany 
would have sufficient military forces to defend itself he discounts 
with the statement: 

In the second place, to allow 70 million Germans to arm to the point where 
they can stop the Russians, which by the — NATO can’t even do, and it seems 
to me to be beyond the capacity of even the supermen of the German Army, 
which we still think they are, but let’s assume that they could, I can’t see Russia 
allowing this to become a really strong military Germany. * * **% 

In other words, Mr. Wolfers has affirmed, the Soviet Union would 
likely insist that a neutralized Germany be a demilitarized Germany, 
and this would be contrary to Western interests. 

4 Ibid. 
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Disengagement and Eastern Europe 


Eastern Europe should attain greater freedom through gradual 
evolutionary processes. 


I think we should put priority No.1 on the gradual liberalization of the regimes 
in Eastern Europe, including Eastern Germany. 

It should be quite clear that while we cannot and will not use force to liberate 
them, that we will do anything that we possibly can, and I hope they would 
suggest eventually some ways in which we can help them, but that we will do 
everything to promote the process of emancipation, even with its risks,*” 


He rejects a war of liberation for Eastern Europe. In regard to 
getting the Soviet soldiery to withdraw from Eastern Europe he de- 
clares: ‘‘We may not be able to pay a price sufficient to do that,” 
While he sees dangers in a continuation of the present situation, 
he sees no other practical chance of liberalization except by gradual 
evolution. The continued presence of Soviet troops in the Eastern 
European countries could act as an irritant, “so I am not so sure 


whether the presence of the Russian forces will actually slow down 
the process.” 


A withdrawal of Soviet forces from the Eastern European countries 
he regards as potentially dangerous. 


I do not want to be too polemical against Ambassador Kennan, but the real 
difficulty I have with his proposal is this: 

He is assuming that if the Soviet Union should withdraw from the satellite 
countries, and withdraw from Germany, that the countries so liberated or emanci- 
pated would behave the way the Soviets want them to behave. 

But under no circumstances at any time would they become a thorn in the 
flesh of the Soviet empire. 

The chances are just the opposite. 

They might develop very hostile governments opposed to the Soviet Union: 
there might be trouble of all sorts of kinds which would be much greater than the 
troubles which haye occurred in Berlin. 

To imagine that the Soviet Union would sit back and allow these countries 
to arm to the point where they could defend themselves against the Soviet Union 
itself, that these countries could be left alone to behave like nice little neutrals, 
that they could be left alone to keep the social achievements, which means Com- 
munist regimes, simply on the basis of treaties seems to me to be an exaggerated 
notion of what treaties can do. 

We couldn’t even guarantee that these countries would so behave as to satisfy 
the Russians, and therefore unless there is power to hold the Russians out, power 
which we must project in large part into Europe, I can’t imagine that this freedom 
would be worth much. It would be a semifreedom, which is worse than nothing.** 


The reunification of Germany 
Mr. Wolfers told the Senate Disarmament Subcommittee: * 


The United States should be careful, it would seem to me, not to allow the 
clamor for German reunification to obscure the chief German issue which is not 
Germany’s present partition, but the subjection of 18 million East Germans— 
and of other satellite peoples as well—to Communist and Soviet totalitarian 
domination. Any settlement directed toward German reunification that tended 
to prolong such domination or threatened to extend it to West Germany runs 
counter to American as well as to German interests. 

I believe any arrangement embracing the German Federal Republic and the 
East German Communist regime that deserved the name of confederation or 
confederacy would endanger the independence and freedom of West Germany 
while consolidating the East German regime and offering it opportunities for in- 
terference in West German affairs. 

It is being argued that the Soviet might agree to genuine reunification of 
Germany—which presupposes the end of the +t German Communist rule— 


# Ibid, 
3 Thid. 
3 Ibid. 
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if the United States were ready to give the Soviet Union guarantees against future 
German aggression and if Germany at the same time consented to internationally 
controlled limitations on her armaments. As for these Soviet fears, if they exist, 
I would presume that they are not directed at a rearmed Germany as such but 
at a Germany that might someday serve as a spearhead of American ression. 
For obvious reasons, the United States can give no assurances that would satisfy 
the Soviets in this respect. As to controlled limitations on German armaments 
they would either be unenforcible, as they were in the twenties, or they would 
place Germany at the mercy of Soviet interventions based on alleged German 
violations of the agreement on arms limitations. 

Rather than to enter upon agreements that would discriminate against Ger- 
many on grounds of her past aggressive behavior—a policy that could hardly fail 
to provoke German nationalist reactions—the United States should, I feel, con- 
tinue to support the cause of unqualified German equality and freedom which 
offers the best hope for future German moderation and peacefulness. This is one 
reason why a denuclearized zone is preferable to a ban on German nuclear arma- 
ments. 
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IV. PROPOSALS OF THE BRITISH ON EUROPEAN 
SECURITY, ARMS CONTROL, AND GERMANY 


PoLicy oF THE GOVERNMENT 


The policy of the British Government in regard to arms control in 
Europe, European security, and the German problem was recently 
restated by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. A summary of his statement as it appeared in the press 
follows: ' 

GUARANTEES FOR RussIA 


The Government believed that the reunification of Germany was an essential 
element in the stability of Europe. They believed it should be brought about as a 
result of free elections, and that a united German people should have the right to 
determine their own internal and foreign policies, with the freedom to join NATO 
or the Warsaw Pact, OEEC or its Communist counterpart, any other grouping, or, 
indeed, no grouping at all. 

If they decided to continue their association with the Western countries—and 
he did not conceal that it was his desire that they should continue that associa- 
tion—then the Government considered that the Soviet Union and the Eastern 
European governments should be given reasonable guarantees against attack from 
a united Germany. 

In the event of a reunited Germany choosing to join NATO, the West would not 
seek to take military advantage of a withdrawal of Soviet forces. It would not 
mean that NATO forces would move a further 200 miles east. Dr. Adenauer had 
referred to the possibility of the demilitarization of the Eastern Zone of Germany. 

As security measures, to allay apprehension, there should be in Europe a control 
system to guard against surprise attacks, consisting of ground controls and aerial 
inspection. The Government believed that such a system should be applied to 
as large an area as possible, and could be expanded to other parts of the world, 

They believed as part of a European settlement which included a reunified 
Germany it should be possible, in spite of all the difficulties about regional reduc- 
tions of armaments, to have in an area as large as possible numbers and 
levels of armaments. Inspection of existing armaments might be possible without 
a general European settlement. 

r. Rapacki had now brought forward some revised proposals. * * * 

Mr. Rapacki bad tried to meet some of the earlier objections. Under the 
Brussels Treaty the German Federal Republic undertook not to manufacture 
nuclear weapons in its territory. There would, therefore, not be much difficulty 
about that part of Mr. Rapacki’s proposals. 


DiIscRIMINATION 


The withholding of nuclear weapons was more difficult for us, beeause, if it were 
accepted, it would seriously impair the defense capabilities of the NATO forces 
and involve discrimination se troops of particular countries. * * * 

In the second phase of the plan the complete removal of nuclear weapons 
would have much wider consequences in his view because it would involve the 
United States not only leaving Germany but leaving Europe as well. 


* * * * * * * 


1 Statement of Dec. 4, 1958, in House of Commons, summarized in the Times (London), Dee. 5, 1958, p. 4. 
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DISENGAGEMENT IN MopERN TERMS 
POLITICAL SOLUTIONS 


The Rapacki plan had dealt with what was called disengagement. A discussion 
of that plan must bring us face to face with the problem of what was meant by 
disengagement. 

It was an attractive idea to think that two men shaking their fists at each other 
should be separated and put at such a range as to be unable to indulge in physical 
conflict. But in the modern world it was not possible for two major powers to 
have disengagement in that sense. With bomber aircraft, intercontinental 
ballistic missiles and rockets, it was impossible to get pernent disengagement in 
the sense of two states so far apart that they could not fight. 

If all that was done as a result of a disengagement scheme was to create an area 
of uncertainty, what would follow anincident? That was no nalp to security. 
He sympathized with the desire to lessen the tension, but the world would be a 
much safer place if in critical areas there was a direct confrontation of the major 
parties and not an area of uncertainty. If the possibility of armed conflict was to 
be removed, the best way was by agreement between the governments on a 
political solution and by pressing disarmament. That would be genuine dis- 


engagement. 
Security 1In NATO 


Was it still the view of the Labor Party that no plan for disengagement would 
be acceptable if it changed the balance of military security to our disadvantage? 

Was it still their view that proposals for the withdrawal of NATO forces from 
art of their present area must consistent with the continued presence of the 
is. forces on the Continent of Europe? 

The Government views were clear. They did not believe that we were so 
strong in Europe today that we could afford to change the balance of military 
security to our disadvantage. Without NATO and the United States in Europe 
there would be no security at all. * * * 


ARMED FORCES LIMITATION IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


The concept of an agreed regional limitation of armed forces in 
central Europe has been vigorously pressed within the past several 
months by Tress Minister Harold Slesuiidn. The Prime Minister 
broached a proposal on this subject to Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
on his visit to Rien in February of this year. At the conclusion of 
the deliberations, the two Prime Ministers in a joint communique 
announced that they had agreed— 


that further sudy, could usefully be made of the possibilities of increasing security 
by some method of limitation of forces and weapons, both conventional and 
nuclear, in an agreed area of Europe, coupled with an appropriate system of 
inspection.? 
' The proposal was subsequently discussed with Chancellor Adenauer 
: of Western ny President de Gaulle of France, President Eisen- 
| hower, and other NATO governments. The object of the plan has 
been described as— 


to reduce tension in central Europe by removing the danger of a surprise attack in 
inspection of the forces and ultimately by limiting both the arms and forces in the 


agreed area.? 
Sometimes ~~ was referred to as a form of “disengage- 
b ment,” but Mr. Macmillan was reported as oe that it was not 
| “disengagement”’ in the sense of pulling armed forces away from each 





aes by British Information Services, T. 15, New York, N.Y., Mar. 3, 1959, “‘Anglo-Soviet Com- 
m jue.” 
. Weer York Times, Apr. 22, 1959, p. 2. 
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other and thus creating a vacuum in the middle of Europe. To this 
kind of disengagement the British Government is opposed.‘ 

The head of the Foreign Office’s Press Department has described the 
proposal in these terms: § 


What we are interested in is some limitation of forces in Europe under a system 
of inspection and control, the area yet to be defined. But it would be a system 
brought about in such a manner that there was no discrimination against one 
side or the other in the balance of forces, no discrimination against weapons or 
one single country or another. 

The first clause banning discrimination against any individual coun- 
try is probably intended primarily to reassure Western Germany. 
According to one press report: ® 

The reference to discrimination was included to avoid any Soviet attempt to 
aim negotiations at the West German forces and their arms. 

The British suggestion was also based on two other conditions: 
(1) That it must not change the balance of military power in Europe; 
and (2) that NATO’s overall strength must not be weakened.’ At 
first it was advanced as a measure that could be implemented inde- 
pendently of the unification of Germany but when this was not 
accepted by Britain’s Western allies, the London Government agreed 
that a plan for arms control in Europe should be closely linked with a 
staged program for German unification. The British also suggested 
that the execution of their plan should be made in two main phases. 
In the first there would be established a system of international inspec- 
tion of Communist and Western forces in the designated zone. ‘The 
principal purpose of this inspection would be to detect preparations for 
surprise attack. When the reunification of Germany had reached a 
certain point, the second phase would begin and both sides would 
become obligated to a limitation of armed eaves and armaments.’ 

In an effort to counter charges of discrimination against Germany 
the British suggested that the zone would cover wane part of West 
Germany and would extend to possibly the Netherlands and to all of 
East Germany, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. There would also be a 
much larger zone of air inspection against surprise attack reaching 
from Paris to Moscow.” 

As has already been inferred, the British Government rejects the 
plans for disengagement advanced by Labor Party leaders such as 
Hugh Gaitskell and Denis Healey. These plans call for complete 
withdrawal of foreign troops from specified areas. The Prime Min- 
ister has also rejected proposals of the Polish Foreign Minister, Adam 
Rapacki, for a denuclearized zone in central Europe." 


4‘ The Times (London), Mar. 23, 1959, p. 10. 
Mr. Peter Hope, head of the News Department of the Foreign Office, told a press conference in Bonn, 


Mar. 13, 1959: 
“(The United Kingdom was not considering dise: it in the sense of] an arrangement whereby 
forces are pulled apart, leaving a vacuum in the middle or an area in the middle where there is 
tion against numbers or weapons or things of that sort, and where there is no mt for control and 
ae (Press and Information Office of the German Federal Government, Bulletin, Mar. 17, 
, P. 4). ‘ 


’ 
5 Press and Information Office of the German Federal Government, the Bulletin, Mar. 17, 1959, p. 1. 
6 New York Times, pe: 1, 1959, p: 1. 
7 New York Times, Mar. 26, 1959, p. 10. 
* New York Times, Apr. 22, 1959, pp. 1 and 2; Washington Star, Apr. 28, 1959, pp. Al and A6. 
* New York Times, Apr. 22, 1959, pp. 1 and 2; Apr. 28, 1959, p. 3, 
1° New York Times, Apr. 27, 1959, pp. 1 and 7. 
1! See, e.g., New York Times, Mar. 5, 1959, p. 12. 
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PRoPposALS BY MEMBERS OF THE British LABoR PARTY ON 
EvrRopEAN SECURITY 


Members of the British Labor Party have put forward proposals for 
solution of the European security questions that call for disengage- 
ment of Western and Soviet military forces in Europe. Possibly the 
most extensively developed proposals are those of Mr. Denis Healey. 
They are summarized below.’ The Healey proposals coincide in their 
main points with the proposals of Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, the leader of the 
Labor Party." Mr. Aneurin Bevan has also made suggestions along 
the same general lines. 


THE PROPOSALS OF DENIS HEALEY 


The status quo in Europe, according to Mr. Healey, presents many 
dangers. There are dangers of revolt in Eastern Europe that could 
a involve the NATO countries and set off a major war. More- 
over, the status quo in central Europe is morally intolerable and 
should be changed. 

A disengagement plan, Mr. Healey asserts, must recognize two 
principles: 

1. There must be approximately equivalent concessions by 
both the Soviet Union and the West; 
2. It must offer all parties military security and political stabil- 
ity at least equal to the present policy. 
The plan proposed by Mr. Healey is briefly as follows: 

1. The disengaged zone, from which Soviet and U.S. troops (as well 
as other foreign troops) would withdraw might include all of Germany, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia. Other countries might be included to 
maintain a balance. 

The Western forces must remain in France and the Low Countries 
and the Soviet Union should not be left in direct contact with Germany. 

2. The countries in the disengaged zone would have to be militarily 
neutralized or they might decide to upset the new balance by opting 
to join one side or the other. 

3. A European Security Pact should be entered into by all parties _ 
concerned to maintain neutrality of the disengaged zone and to join 
in defending it. 

4. The disengaged zone countries would be limited only to con- 
ventional armaments, at a level mutually agreed upon, and both sides 
would engage in inspection to verify the limitations. 

; 5. It would be desirable to move the early warning system of each 
t side to the far frontier of the disengaged zone and to allow mutual 
y air inspection for 500 miles beyond it... This would increase security 

against surprise attack. 

6. To protect the disengaged area from aggression, (a) the neutral 

4 countries themselves should have sufficient conventional forces. to 
i deal with a frontier incident or to hold up a major attack. This is at 

| present the role of NATO’s conventional forces; (6) in case of major 

Hi aggression NATO would interfere with air support and would move. 


—. summary is based on series of articles by Mr. Healey in the New Republic, Mar. 17, 24, and 31, 


18 Mr. Gaitskell outlined his ideas in a series of lectures delivered at Harvard University in 1957. Later 
the lectures were published with the title, ““The Challenge of Co-Existence.” The British Labor Party 
and the Trades Union Congress on April 23, 1958, issued a joint statement on disengagement in Europe in 
= iy a nen main points of the Healey-Gaitskell proposals. (Text in Keesing’s Contemporary 

ves, p. . 
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ground troops into the disengaged area. The NATO countries should 
use their spectrum of nuclear and conventional weapons as appropriate 
to repel the aggression. 

7. The withdrawal of military forces from Central Europe is impos- 
sible without an agreed solution of the major political problems of the 
area. Conversely, disengagement will facilitate solution of political 
problems. 

For example, German reunification would be facilitated by disen- 
gagement, for under disengagement Russia’s security would not be 
affected one way or the other by a united Germany. 

Moreover, under disengagement the West German and East German 
regimes would negotiate reunification—free elections would not be a 
necessary requirement if the Red army left. Germany. 

Another problem, solution of which disengagement would facilitate, 
is that of the Polish-German boundary. 

8. This program of disengagement will take years to carry out and 
must be done in stages. 

As a first stage, the Western nations should seek a reduction of 
forces and a balanced limitation of conventional and nuclear arma- 
ments in the area. This step would help relax tension and encourage 
further progress toward complete disengagement. 

Furthermore, disengagement in Europe, to be successful, must be 
accompanied by wider areas of cooperation between the Western 
Powers and the Soviet bloc. 


4 Mr. Gaitskell reneney wrote the following: 
“The Soviet leaders, in parti ct have made it _— that ee ee not consider either the a 
from Central and Eastern E Although 








withdrawal of their own forces urope or cation of Germany. 

Onde that eee Union takes oS vee Seno of r ee the West welt. — 
a vantage ie ent plan were upon, an 0 propose 

would oe in pe opinion, be ee & long-term ree and partly because AS) the impact 
— t this stage it is no doubt necessary to accept & more limited objective. 
Th means in effect dropping from the plat what Russians will not at t , together with 
what consequently becomes irrelevant—the com ~ Ener of oe een fees forces and the reunification of 
Germany on the one hand, the security 


“This leaves the possibility of a modified ate which, ae a reduction in a foreign forces and a 
disarmament plan in the area * * *” (‘‘Disengagement: Why? How?’’, Foreign Affairs, July 1968, p. 7 





Vv. FRENCH VIEWS ON EUROPEAN SECURITY AND 
GERMANY 


Po.ticy STATEMENT OF PRESIDENT DE GAULLE 


In a press conference on March 25, 1959, in Paris, President Charles 
de Gaulle of France made the following major points regarding the 
policy of his country on Germany and European security: 


1. France is not prepared to recognize the East German Govern- 
ment. 


2. East and West Germany should be unified into an entirely free 
country. 


3. Meanwhile, the two parts of Germany should develop links in 


“‘practical’’ fields, such as economic activity, transportation, science, 
and arts. 


4. “Disengagement’’ would be valueless unless it could cover an 
area extending as close to the Urals as to the Atlantic. 
Pertinent portions of the statement follow: ! 


Furthermore, we are not prepared to recognize this [East German] regime as a 
sovereign and independent state because it could not have been born and could not 
exist except by virtue of the Soviet occupation and because of an implacable 
dictatorship. 

From the point of view of the foreign relations of the French Republic, we cannot 
put on the same level, on the one hand, this arbitrary construction and on the 
other, the German Federal Republic, where citizens say, read, and hear what they 
like, go and come of their free will, elect in full liberty their representatives and 
their government. 

The reunion of the two parts into a single Germany which would be entirely free 
seems to us the normal destiny of the German people, provided they do not call 
into question their present frontiers in the west, the east, the north, and the south, 
and that they move toward integrating themselves one day in a contractual organi- 
zation of all Europe for cooperation, liberty, and peace. 

But, in awaiting the time when this ideal can be achieved, we believe that the 
two separated sections of the German people should be able to multiply between 
themselves links and relationship in all practical fields. Transport, communica- 
tions, economic activity, letters, science, the arts, the goings and comings of 
people, etc., would be the object of arrangements which would bring im. ers the 
Germans to the profit of that which I shall call “the German thing” and which is 
after all common to them, in spite of the different regimes and conditions. 

As regards turning Germany into a neutralized territory, this “extrication’’ or 
“disengagement”’ in itself says nothing to us which is of value. For if disarm- 
ament does not cover a zone which is as near to the Urals as it is to the Atlantic, 
how will France be protected? How, then, in case of conflict, prevent an ee 
from crossing by a leap or a flight the undefended German no man’s land 

How narrow a strip would remain between the Meuse and the ocean to deploy 
and use the means of the West? Certainly, we are supporters of the control and 
limitation of all weapons of war. But for these measures, apparently humani- 
tarian, not to risk leading to our disappearance, they must cover an area deep 
=, and large enough for France to be covered and not on the other hand 
exposed. 


1 New York Times, Mar. 26, 1959, p. 8. 
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PRoposaLs OF PreERRE MENpDES-FRANCE 


Former French Premier Mendes-France presented a plan for 
graduated zones of controlled disarmament in central Europe at a 
; ag: conference in Paris on April 2, 1959. In presenting the plan 

. Mendes-France asserted that it was necessary for the West to 
abandon the policy of consistently opposing any practicable changes 
in Germany. 

As described in the press,’ the plan called for the delineation of 
three parallel zones along either side of the Iron Curtain. In the 
first zone, Zone Zero, which might be about 30 miles wide, there 
would be total disarmament under United Nations inspection. 

In the next zone back, Zone One, only national forces of the countries 
through which the zone ran would be permitted and these forces 
would be forbidden to have nuclear weapons. 

In Zone Two it would be permitted for foreign troops to be stationed 
armed with the most modern, including nuclear, weapons. NATO and 
Warsaw Pact forces could therefore deploy in this zone. 





SUGGESTIONS OF JuLES Moc 


M. Jules Moch, the representative of France on the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission, has proposed a scheme for successive 
zohes operating on a circular rather than a parallel principle. He 
has proposed: * 


In the center, Zone A would include the present Berlin area with its two adjacent 
cities. The demilitarization of the zone would be total and would be assured 
under the supervision of the U.N., which would be responsible for security, re- 
placing the four former occupying powers by delegation of the latter. A small 
token U.N. force would be garrisoned in Berlin. * * * 

Ring B, encircling Zone A, would be completely disarmed and would constitute 
the testing bench of international control. On the * * * map, it is given an 
exterior radius of 200 kilometers in order to take a bite out of Federal Germany 
and in this way to place both the West and the Soviets in exactly the same situa- 
tion: 200 kilometers from the city. This is a solution of the problem of evacua- 
tion, which, as things are now, is impossible, for in the present situation withdraw- 
ing would take us 180 kilometers from the capital, while the Soviets would remain 
in its suburbs and encircle it. 

Sector C, likewise, has width of 200 kilometers (therefore, an exterior radius 
of 400 kilometers). It extends to the eastern bank of the Ruhr, almost to Frank- 
fort, to Nurnberg, and to the point where Germany, Austria, and Czechoslovakia 
meet, leaving outside the Ruhr, the left bank of the Rhine, Baden-Wurttemberg, 
and the southern half of Bavaria. On the east it reaches Danzig and Lodz, 
leaving outside the eastern half of Poland from Danzig to Warsaw, Cracow, and 
Upper Silesia. Troops could be stationed in this sector, but a ceiling could be 
fixed for their number and armaments—the same on both sides. Such a ceiling 
woud include native elements as well as their ailies. No launching platforms for 
intermediate ballistic missiles would be allowed there, but the forces stationed in 
this sector would have their normal armament, including their nuclear tactical 
weapons. International control would operate as in Sector B. 

The width as well as the number of these rings of Saturn could, of course, be 
changed. Sector B could also be prolonged by an “appendix” toward the south 
so as to abolish all contact between American forces in an and Czechoslovak 
forces, etc. These are points to be studied and then negotiated. 

The essential point is that the plan of rings around Berlin, encroaching less on 
the west than on the east, solves the problems before us better than the system of 
parallel, symmetrical belts on either side of the line of demarcation. It should 
not give rise to justified objections on the part of our general staffs, for it leaves, 
outside sector C, a zone adequate for stationing troops and stocking materiel. 

I am convinced that an effort to introduce something new might, in the coming 
weeks, prepare the way for a period of détente. But do we have on either side 
sufficient imagination to attempt it? 


2 New York Times, Apr. 3, 1959, p. 3. 
3 Le Monde, Apr. 10, 1959, pp. 1f. (Department of State translation). 














VI. THE POSITION OF WEST GERMANS ON THE GERMAN 
QUESTION AND ON EUROPEAN SECURITY 


Pouicy or THE FeperRaL Repusiic or GERMANY 


In general the position of the West German Federal Government 
in regard to the questions of conclusion of a peace treaty, of reunifica- 
tion and of European security has been coordinated with that of the 
major Western Powers. In the recent discussions of policy by the 
United States, United Kingdom, and France the views of the West 
German Government have been closely consulted. 


UNIFICATION 


The West German Government has frequently stated that the 
reunification of its divided country is one of its major objectives. 
It is an aim that dominates and colors much of the German attitude 
toward foreign affairs and toward its relations with other nations. 
The West German Federal Government does not recognize the East 
German Democratic Republic, although it does have certain limited 
contacts with it on practical working levels: Nonrecognition is moti- 
vated by the belief that it would constitute formal acceptance of the 
division of Germany and thus hinder the attainment of ultimate 
political fusion. Moreover, the Pankow regime is considered an 
imposed regime that does not represent the will of the East German 
people and would be repudiated overwhelmingly if free elections were 
ever allowed. To give this regime an official standing would in 
some measure constitute a betrayal of that portion of the German 
nation that is subject to it. 

The West German Federal Government has taken the position that 
the questions of unification, of conclusion of a peace treaty, of secu- 
rity and of disarmament are all interrelated and should all be con- 
sidered together. It repudiates, for instance, the Soviet demand 
that the questions of a peace treaty and of Berlin! should be considered 
separately from unification and disarmament. One correspondent 
has described the official German position as follows: ? 


Dr. Adenauer [West German Chancellor] has never ceased to reiterate that the 
solution of the German problem must be sought in the context of a worldwide 
solution of East-West differences. The lever which has to be worked in order to 
secure this solution is that of controlled, general disarmament. 


Chancellor Adenauer himself has been quoted as saying: * 


The partition of Germany is not the cause of world tension but the consequence 
of tension. Partition resulted from the tensions developed years ago among the 
four powers governin. STANT Fee fact that two opponents faced each other, 
the United States and the U.S.8.R. _ Reunification of Germany would not elimi- 
nate this tension. This tension can only be eliminated by a system of controlled 
disarmament, in both the nuclear and conventional fields. _ 


1 See statement of Heinrich von Brentano, Federal F. Minister, Jan. 30, 1959, quoted in Press and 


Inf Office of the German Federal Government, The Bulletin, Feb. 3, 1959, p. 2, See also note of 
Federal Government to the Soviet Union of Feb. 16, 1959, in ibid., Feb. 17, 1959, p. 1. 

2 Manchester Guardian Weekly, Feb. 5, 1959, p. 3. 

3 Christian Science Monitor, Feb. 5, 1959, p. 9. 
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The Chancellor refers to a system of disarmament that is general 
and that includes at least the two major powers. 

The reunification which the West German Federal. Government 
seeks is “reunification in freedom.’’ ‘“The reestablishment of national 
unity must,’’ according to Foreign Minister Brentano, “‘bring freedom 
to the entire German people, and a manifestation of the free way of 
life—the only suitable way of life for us—are free elections.’’ * 

At what stage in the unification process the free elections should take 
lace is a matter that has Jong been under discussion, according to the 
ederal Press Chief, Felix von Eckardt. 

But one thing is clear: It is impossible to construct a plan for the establishment 
of a free All-Germany without including free elections at some point—the point, 
namely, when there will be a responsible government, responsible to a parliament. 
Otherwise you don’t have a democracy as we in the West understand it.§ 

Dr. Adenauer repudiates the Soviet and East German Communist 
proposal for a ‘‘confederation”’ of the Federal Republic and the East 
German regime. It is his opinion that acceptance of a confederation 
of the two German states, even as a starting point toward reunifica- 
tion, would be disastrous—it. would open a channel for Communist 
influence in the West. 


Just read what Ulbricht says— 
the Chancellor has remarked to the press— 


see how he envisions confederation. He has said he wants a ‘free hand’’ in the 
Federal Republic.*® 


Dr. Adenauer told a German audience on April 8, 1959, 7 


No German Federal Government can renounce the right of the suppressed of 
the German people to decide in free self-determination its political destiny. No 
German Federal Government can accept a plan for confederation ‘of the two 
German states’’ which has as its aim not only the isolation of the Federal Republic 
from abroad and the destruction of its free society, but also offers no chance for 
the restitution in freedom of German unity. 

The West German Government has criticized the East German pro- 
posal for an All-German Council as the confederation’s supreme gov- 
ernmental body. Since half of the Council’s members would be 
appointed by each German state, at least 50 percent would be Com- 
munist. The Council would have far-reaching authority in foreign 
and domestic policy. 

* * * the Federal Republic would be supposed to f° halves with a regime that 


has no mandate from the people but wants to find a backdoor entrance to the 
Western World. * * * 


Confederation would be ‘“‘bolshevization in instalments.’ ® 


EUROPEAN SECURITY AND ARMS LIMITATIONS 


The West Germans have concurred, however, with the plan of the 
Western governments for creation of a joint East and West German 
commission to broaden “‘practical’’ contacts between the two parts of 
Germany in certain fields and to prepare for elections. They argued 


: Press and Information Office of the German Federal Government, The Bulletin, Feb. 3, 1959, p. 3. 


and iene Office of the German Federal Sa The Bulletin, Jan. 27, 1959, p. 3. 
6 Walter Ulbricht is of the East German Communists (New York Times Jan. 30, 1959, p. 2; Christ- 
ian Science Monitor, Feb. 5, 1959, p. 9). 
™ New York Times, Apr. 9, 1959, p. 4. 
* Press and Information Office of the German Federal Government, The Bulletin, Jan. 27, 1959, pp. 2-3. 
See East German proposals for confederation below in ch. VIII. 
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for representation on this body that reflected the approximately 3 to 1 
superiority in population of West Germany over East Germany.® 
But they finally agreed to a ratio of East-West representation of less 
than 3 to 1 but greater than the 10 to 6 formula suggested by the 
United States.”° 

The West German Government is a member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and is integrating its armed forces into the mili- 
tary system headed by General Norstad, the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander. Not only does it cooperate closely with the Western Powers 
in military matters, but it also has joined with other Western European 
countries in projects for economic integration. In this alliance with 
the West it sees a way of assuring its national security. It does not 
favor changes that would substantially alter this policy. 

After talks between Chancellor Adenauer and President de Gaulle 
of France the Federal Press Chief announced on March 6, 1959: " 

It is nothing new when I say that the Federal Chancellor and the Federal 


Government have hitherto—and it continues to be true—shown no inclination 
toward disengagement plans. 


Chancellor Adenauer is reportedly convinced that if a first step 
toward disengagement is taken a process will begin that will lead to 
US. adihdeaeal from Europe.” Furthermore, it would create con- 

enial conditions for Communist infiltration.“ However, Foreign 
inister von Brentano has indicated that plans for disengagement 
could be discussed if they were linked with negotiations on political 
problems such as German unification, but there would be no disengage- 
ment unless German unity was reestablished.* 

The West German Government has opposed what have been re- 
ported as British suggestions for a “freeze’’ on military forces in 
central Europe.” The buildup of the German Army would be halted 
at a crucial moment, according to the reported opinion of the West 
German Government, and it would deny nuclear arms to the West 
German forces. This would constitute discrimination against West 
Germany and could be accepted only if accompanied by broad politi- 
cal and disarmament settlements, particularly a settlement of the 
unification question.'® By the same token the Bonn Government 
has also rejected the Rapacki plan for a denuclearized zone in Europe. 

To the German Chancellor the British concept of a zone of controlled 
armaments or armed forces in central Europe appeared too narrowly 


designed. He subscribed to the opinion of President de Gaulle of 
France that a— 


zone of relaxed tension * * * would only serve a purpose if disarmament was 
carried out in the whole area between the Atlantic and the Urals.’ The West 
German Government gave its assent to the Western plan for a phased program of 
limitation of armaments and prevention of surprise attack that would eventually 
be extended to include most of Europe. 


* New York Times, Apr. 27, 1959, p. 7. 

1%” New York Times, May 3, 1959, pp. 1 and 3. See U.S. proposal above in chap. IIT. 

Ul Press and Information Office of the German Federal Government, The Bulletin, Mar. 10, 1959, p. 1. 

12 New York Times, Mar. 7, 1959, p. 2. 

18 Christian Science Monitor, Mar. 5, 1959, p. 2. 

14 Washington Post, Mar. 10, 1959, p. A4. 

15 In his address to the German nation on Apr. 8, 1959, the West German Chancellor declared: ‘The 

man delegation, and particularly myself, were ed with refusing to discuss Great Britain’s 

proposals for the creation of a ‘frozen’ zone in Europe. ell, I have just now once again had a very careful 
check made on whether Great Britain has ever made a precise proposal—and one can only discuss precise 
a. I have established that this theme has always been mentioned in only a very vague manner, 
80 discussion of it was not at all possible’ (New York Times, Apr. 9, 1959, p. 4). 

18 New York Times, Mar. 24, 1959 


, P. 4: 
aun address of Chancellor Adenauer to the German people, Apr. 8, 1959, New York Times, Apr. 9, 
, DP. 4. 
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In | gee Chancellor Adenauer has opposed various proposals that 
would result in neutralizing or disarming Germany. ‘A disarmed 
Germany,” he has asserted, “would be a disaster for the West.” 
The longrun aim of the Soviet Union, he declares, is to “capture 
Western Europe, and * * * all of Germany. They intend to become 
the world’s most powerful economic power.” The import of this 
he has explained as follows: 


If the Soviets should ever succeed—and I am convinced that if the West remains 
firm and united they will not—in getting the economy of Germany and of Western 
Europe into their hands, then Russia will be the strongest economic power in the 


a and will have reached the goal of the Communists, mastery over the whole 
world.! 


REACTION TO SOVIET PROPOSAL FOR PEACE TREATY 


Chancellor Adenauer has made the following critical observations 
on the Soviet proposal for a German peace treaty: * 


(1) According to the draft, not only the present partition of Germany is to be 
preserved but Berlin is to constitute yet a third part of Germany. 

(2) Germany is to become defenseless. Her treaties of alliance with the free 
nations of the West are to be canceled. 

(3) The European economic organizations are to be out of the question. 

(4) Germany is to be placed under supervision for all time. 

(5) The Communist regime, as it exists in the Soviet-occupied zone, is to be 
introduced into the Federal Republic, too. 


GERMAN SoctiAList PLAN FOR EvROPEAN SETTLEMENT 


The following plan was approved by the Executive of the German 
Socialist Party on March 18, 1959 (excerpts): ?! 


* * * The Social Democratic Party of Germany calls for the immediate convo- 
cation of a conference of the four Great Powers which, after having reached a 
principal agreement, will set up a permanent commission, in which the [West 
German] Federal Republic ani the GDR [East German Democratic Republic] 
participate with consultative functions, to work out pro ls for a European 
security system and a draft for a peace treaty with all of Germany. 

The aggravated East-West situation will permit a relaxation of tensions in 
Europe only if a step-by-step and phase-by-p settlement of the military and 
political 7 uestions is decided upon. 

The SPD [Social Democratic Party] feels that agreements on regional and 
controlled armament restrictions in central Europe are urgently needed, because 
without such agreements the political problems of this area cannot be solved. 

The SPD proposes: 

1. A disengagement zone which, for the time being, will include both parts of 
Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. 

2. Within this zone of disengagement and its possible extensions, agreements 
on the restriction of armaments of national troops and the balanced withdrawal 
of foreign troops of NATO and the Warsaw Pact will be enforced. 

The national armed forces possess no atomic and hydrogen weapons. Weapons 
of this kind which are in possession of the foreign troops still stationed in the 
zone are frozen, that is, they will be neither increased in number nor strengthened. 
Upon conclusion of the military thinning out, which is to be laid down accurately 
in territorial and time phases, the disengagement zone will be free of foreign troops 
and atomic and hydrogen arms. 

3. From the very first step, all a ments on the restriction of armaments 
and the balanced withdrawal of the NATO and Warsaw Pact forces facing each 


18 Christian Science Monitor, Feb. 5, 1959, p. 


19 New York Times, Jan. 30, 1959, p. 2. Tn hie address to the German 1959, the Chan- 
cellor asserted: “If the Soviet Union were to succeed in getting its pends om Tae, on potential of the 
Federal Republic, the Soviet Union would be in one blow the ore in the world. 

“Tf, further, the Soviet leaders should succeed in extending their influence to tothe sf states of the Euro; 
Economic Community, the Soviet Union would have reaehed an export superior to that: o 


United States of America. Thereby Soviet Russia would have taken a aire. step in the direction of 
Communist domination <= ree ” (New York roy ba 9, 1959, p. 4). 
oP ee met me wg he German Fi Government, The Bulletin, Jan. 20, 1959, p. 20. 
1 Text furnished b ae ot State Mr. Fritz Pits Euler, a member of the idium of the German 
Socialist a outlined views very similar to these in an article in AFL-CIO Free Trade Union Par 
Feb: . pp. 6-7. This article made one important suggestion not included 1 in the Socialist P: 
plan. He casbenes that American troops withdraw only beyond the western border of Germany. 
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other in central Europe will be safeguarded by unobstructed ground and aerial 
control. 

4. The inviolability of the states forming part of the disengagement zone is to 
be guaranteed by a collective security agreement of all interested states, including 
the U.S.A. and the U.8.8.R. 

5. With the coming into force of the European a a the nations in 
the disengagement zone will give up participation in NATO and the Warsaw 
Pact. The states in the disengagement zone will then contribute toward their 
own and European security with appropriate efforts within the framework of this 
European security system. * * * 

Every step leading toward a balanced withdrawal of the armed forces facing 
each other in central Germany will create more favorable prerequisites for the 
solution of political problems. 

The longtime partition of Germany has led to entirely different political and 
economic developments in the two parts of Germany. From this it follows con- 
clusively that the restoration of German national unity by a freely elected National 
Assembly must be preceded by a gradual, step-by-step rapprochement. Joint 
bodies for a step-by-step consolidation are to be established, which, however, does 
not mean that in the transition period the current competences in both parts of 
Germany will be affected. 

The necessary agreements on this can be decided upon between the Four Great 
Powers, or the Four Great Powers together with both parts of Germany, during 
the preparations of a peace treaty or directly between the two German Govern- 
ments within the framework of a four-power agreement on European security 
and the German question. It is necessary, however, that these agreements 
covering the time until the coming into force of an all-German constitution safe- 
guard human rights and basic freedoms in both parts of Germany. 


There then follow proposals for the economic and political rap- 
prochement of East and West Germany in three stages. 

In the first stage common institutions, in which East and West 
Germany are equally represented, will be established for economic 
cooperation in certain fields, including trade, transportation, and 

wer. An all-German Conference, equally representing East and 

est Germany, will be created with certain functions concerning 
intra-German affairs. 

In the second stage an All-German Parliamentary Council will be 
elected, half from West and half from East Germany. It will have 
functions aimed at the economic integration of Germany. 

In the third stage the Parliamentary Council will have a specified 
competence to pass all-German laws in certain categories and will 

repare an election law for a German constituent assembly. The 
atter will decide on a German Constitution and then free, general, 
and secret elections will be held. The statement of the proposals 
then continues— 


To initiate this plan the SPD urges the following: 

1. Negotiations for the preparation of a peace treaty for all Germany between 
the four powers directly responsible for the German question. 

2. Negotiations for the preparation of a European security system. 

3. Nomination of representatives of the Federal Republic and the GDR as 
advisory participants in the conferences regarding a peace treaty and the security 
system. 

4. The Federal Government’s approval of the establishment of organs consistin 
of representatives of the Governments of the Federal Republic and the GD 
which, within the framework of the settlements agreed upon by the Big Powers, 
are charged with proposing measures for the step-by-step rapprochement of both 
parts of Germany. 

5. Maintenance of the present legal status and military security of Berlin until 
the settlement of the German question. 

The aim of all negotiations demanded by the Social Democratic Party of Ger- 
many is the conclusion of arrangements which serve the step-by-step timed 
realization of European security, the political and economic rapprochement of 
Germany in its final reunification in secure freedom, and its admission to the 
United Nations. 








————— = - 





VII. PROPOSALS OF THE SOVIET BLOC ON EUROPEAN 
DISARMAMENT AND SECURITY, AND ON GERMANY 


Views OF THE Sovinr UNION 
EUROPEAN ARMS CONTROL AND SECURITY 


Recent proposals of the U.S.S.R. on European arms control and 
security are contained in its note of December 15, 1958, to the 
NATO governments: 


The Soviet Government puts forth the following proposals to the governments 
of the North Atlantic Treaty nations: 

1. A nonaggression pact should be concluded between the NATO and Warsaw 
treaty countries. * * 

* * * the Soviet Government proposes eoreeaverts to be reached on inserting 
into the text of the North Atlantic and Warsaw treaties a provision whereby 
NATO countries, as well as the parties to the Warsaw treaty, shall render no 
military and economic assistance or moral support to an aggressor, irrespective 
of whether or not they are bound with the aggressor state by allied or other 
commitments. 

* * * * * * * 


2. Instead of involving more and more nations and areas of the world in the 
nuclear and rocket arms race, it is proposed to agree as soon as possible on setting 
up a zone free from nuclear and rocket weapons in Central Europe in conformity 
with the Deo of the Government of the Polish People’s Republic. * * * 

3. Instead of expanding the network of military bases and massing the armed 
forces of some nations on the territory of others, which cannot be recognized as 
normal for peacetime, it is proposed to start an reduction of the foreign 
forces, at least on a small seale to begin with, on the territory of the NATO and 
Warsaw treaty countries. 

These are, in the Soviet Government’s opinion, the first practical steps which 
can be taken in the near future by agreement between the NATO and Warsaw 
treaty countries in the interest of strengthening peace and easing international 
tension. 


Elaborating further upon the idea of reducing ‘‘foreign’”’ forces en 
NATO and Warsaw Pact territory the Soviet Government, speaking 
through Tass, the official Soviet press agency, has stated: ' 


Moving to agree on the reduction of foreign troops on German territory and in 
the other European states, the Soviet Government is ready to take part in the dis- 
cussion of such a question as the disengagement of NATO and Warsaw treaty 
forces, or the zone of limited forces and armaments and inspection. The necessity 
of this becomes apparent if we are to realize that direct contact of the armed 
forces of these organizations is always fraught with the threat of a clash, dangerous 
incidents and conflicts. The mutual withdrawal of NATO and Warsaw treaty 
forces or, as a start, the limitation of armaments, armed forces and troops in a 
definite zone, would lessen this danger considerably, thereby reducing the prob- 
ability of e fortuity which, as admitted by the NATO leaders themselves, 
could bring about grave consequences. 


In the pe the Soviet Union has made numerous proposals for liqui- 
dation of foreign bases and the withdrawal of foreign troops from 
Germany or from Europe. 


1 Embassy of the U.S.S.R., Press Department, Washington, D.C., Press Release No, 55, Mar. 30, 1959. 
89 
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At Geneva in 1955 the Soviet Union also proposed an all-European 
security treaty under which NATO and the Warsaw Pact would be 
liquidated and all countries of Europe would pledge to come to the 
assistance of a European state that was the object of agression. 
Mention of this idea is not made, however, in the most recent pro- 
nouncements and notes of the Kremlin, so it is not clear what its 
present feeling is regarding this kind of pact. 


Reunification of Germany 


The Soviet Union bases its policy regarding the reunification of 
Germany on two principles. The first is that the ‘‘democratic and 
social gains’’—in other words, the Communist character—of the East 
German regime should not be destroyed. The second is that the 
Germans themselves should work out the unification of their country. 
The type of unification for which the Soviet Government and the 
East German Government profess support is a confederation of the 
two portions of Germany that would not affect the “social structure” 
of either. But Premier Nikita Khrushchev of the Soviet Union asserts 
that there is no urgency in effecting unification at the present time. 

The first principle of Soviet policy is illustrated in its note of Novem- 
ber 27, 1958, to the Western Powers. In it the Soviet Government, 
after outlining its version of the differences between the West German 
and East German regimes, asserts :? 


The Soviet Government fully understands the position of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, which does not want to see the democratic and social gains of the 
German working people destroyed, the property of capitalists and landlords re- 
stored, the land, plants, and factories taken away from the ea le, and the GDR 
subjected to a militarist regime. The recent elections for the People’s Chamber 
and local bodies of the German Democratic Republic are yet another striking 
indication that the population of the GDR unanimously supports the policy of its 
Government, which is aimed at preserving peace and reuniting Germnay on a 
peaceful and democratic basis, and is fully determined to defend its Socialist 
gains. The Soviet Union expresses complete solidarity with the GDR, which is 
firmly defending its lawful rights. 


The second principle is illustrated in a speech of Premier Khrushchev 
in Moscow early in March 1959:* 


We have already said many times, and we are saying it now, that we will not 
solve the problem of German reunification for the Germans. We believe that it 
is not a matter for the Four Great Powers, and if we assumed such a role it would 
infringe upon the sovereignty of the two German states. This would amount to 
gross interference in the internal affairs of the German people. 

Of course, this does not mean that we refuse to take part in solving the German 
problem. On the contrary, we are willing to discuss with our wartime allies 
questions of preventing the two German states from developing along the path 
of militarism and creating threats to their neighbors, from engineering a third 
world war which would be a tremendous calamity for all mankind. But in no 
case do we agree to discuss the question of German reunification. This is a matter 
for the German states themselves—the German Democratic Republic and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Let the Germans themselves sit down at a con- 


——— table and solve this problem. We will not interefere in Germany’s internal 
affairs. 


Premier Khrushchev enlarged upon the subject of German unifica- 
tion in speech in Eastern Germany in March 1959. In the course 
of the speech the Soviet Premier asked: * 


2 Text in Department of State Bulletin, Jan. 19, 1959, pp. 81-89. 

3 Sunday Star (Washington), Mar. 8, 1959, p. A28. 

4 New York Times, Mar. 28, 1959, p. 2. Mr. Carlo Schmid, a leader of the West German Socialist Party, 
said after a visit to Khrushchev in Moscow that the Soviet Premier asked who did want areunified Germany 
and to his own question replied, “Nobody, nobody” (Washington Post, Mar. 19, 1959, p. A6). 
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nae the peoples of the world exist without the reunification of the German 
states 


They can, and not badly— 
he added. 


Can the Germans live without reunification? They can, and quite well. 


Consequently this question, though important, is nevertheless not a funda- 
mental one. 


After stating that the gains of the East Germans could not be 
sacrificed to unification and that it would be “unrealistic” to expect 
to abolish capitalism in West Germany, the Soviet Premier concluded: 
“For the time being let there exist two states.” 


Peace treaty with the “‘two Germanys”’ 


“Europe’s pivotal problem” is the label which the Soviet Govern- 
ment has attached to the question of concluding a peace treaty with 
Germany, or, to express the Soviet position accurately, the “two 
Germanys.” ‘The Soviet Government believes that the preparation 
and conclusion of a German peace treaty is the most vital and urgent 
problem of today.’”’® The treaty which the Soviet Government has 
proposed for conclusion with the ‘two Germanys” would create a 
neutralized and largely demilitarized state, or, more accurately, a 
pair of states, in central Europe. The principal clauses of the pro- 
posed treaty as summarized by the Soviet Government are as follows 
(excerpts): ° 


Drart TREATY SUMMARY 


* * * According to the draft, this peace treaty is to be concluded between the 
U.S.8.R., Great Britain, the United States, France, and the other states that took 
part with their armed forces in the war against Germany (in the draft they are 
referred to as ‘‘the Allied and Associated Powers),”’ of the one part, and Germany, 
now represented by the G.D.R. and the F.R.G., or in case a German confederation 
is set up before the peace treaty is signed—the German confederation, and 
also the German Democratic Republic and the Federal Republic of Germany, of 
the other part. * * * 

Article 1 of the draft says that the Allied and Associated Powers, of the one 
part, and Germany, of the other part, declare and confirm the ending of the state 
of war and the establishment of peaceful relations between them. 

Until Germany is united in this or other form, article 2 says, this treaty means 
by the term “Germany’”’ the two existing German states—the German Democratic 
Republic and the Federal Republic of Germany—and all the rights and obligations 
of Germany, stipulated by this treaty, shall be equally binding on the German 
Democratic Republic and the Federal Republic of Germany. 

According to article 4, the Allied and Associated Powers shall cultivate their 
relations with Germany ‘‘on the principles of respect for the sovereignty and terri- 
torial integrity of Germany, noninterference in its home affairs, nonaggression, 
equality, and mutual benefit, and in conformity with the provisions of the present 
treaty. Germany shall be guided by the same principles in its relations with all 
countries.” 

On the strength of article 5 of the draft treaty Germany undertakes not to enter 
any military alliance directed against any power which is party to the present 
treaty, and also not to take part in military alliances which do not include all the 
four principal Allied Powers under the anti-Hitlerite coalition—the Soviet Union, 
the United States, the United Kingdom, and France. 


BORDERS DISCUSSED 


With the entry into force of this treaty Germany—the G.D.R. and the F.R.G.— 
‘‘will be freed from obligations arising from membership in the Warsaw Treaty 
Organization and the North Atlantic and West European Unions, respectively.” 

ermany’s frontiers, according to article 8, shall be those existing on January 1, 
1959. * * * 


’ Embassy of the U.S.S.R., Washington, D.C., Press Release No. 55, Mar. 30, 1959, ““Tass Statement.” 
¢ New York Times, Jan. 11, 1959, p. 26. 
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According to article 17, “Germany commits itself not to permit, under threat 
of penal punishment, the revival, existence, and activity of the National-Socialist 
Party, organizations affiliated to it or under its control in German territory, 
including political, military, and paramilitary organizations, as well as the emer- 
gence and activity of other similar parties and organizations and, specifically, 
revanchist parties and organizations demanding a revision of Germany’s frontiers 
or making territorial claims to other countries.” 

Under article 18 Germany “assumes a commitment to dissolve and not to 
permit, under threat of penal punishment, the existence and activity in its terri- 


tory of any organizations, including emigrant bodies, conducting hostile activity 
against any of the Allied and Associated Powers.” 


PROPAGANDA CURB ASKED 


Under article 20 Germany undertakes “not to permit any form of propaganda 
aimed at or capable of creating or aggravating threat to peace, violating peace 
or at an act of aggression, including war propaganda, as well as all kinds of 
revenge-seeking demands for a revision of Germany’s frontiers or territorial 
claims against other countries.” 

Article 22 of the draft states that the Allied and Associated Powers recognize 
the right of the German people to the restoration of Germany’s unity and express 
their readiness to render both German states all-out assistance in achieving their 
goal on the basis of a rapprochement and agreement between the German 
Democratic Republic and the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Under article 23 the G.D.R. and the F.R.G. “solemnly undertake never to 
resort to force or threat of force for achieving the reunification of Germany and 
shall settle by peaceful means all the disputes that may arise in the relations 
between them.” 

Article 25 envisages that “pending the restoration of Germany’s unity and 
establishment of a united German state West Berlin will have the standing of a 
demilitarized free city with its special status.” 

Article 26 of the draft points out that ““Germany shall have its national armed 
forces (land, air, and naval) necessary for the defense of the country.” 


BAN ON WEAPONS ASKED 


Article 28 stipulates that Germany shall not have, produce, acquire, or experi- 
ment with— 


A. Any nuclear weapons or other means of mass destruction, including 
biological and chemical weapons; 

B. Any rockets or guided missiles as well as apparatuses and installations 
for their launching or guiding; 

C. Aircraft designed mainly as bombers with bomb and shell racks; 

D. Submarines. 

Article 30 states that all foreign troops now stationed in Germany shall be 
withdrawn from Germany not later than within 1 year after the coming into force 
of the present treaty or within time limits to be agreed upon by the parties con- 
cerned, so that within 6 months from the coming into force of the treaty the nu- 
merical strength of foreign troops in German territory be reduced by one-third. 
Simultaneously with the withdrawal of foreign troops from Germany, all foreign 
war bases on German territory shall be closed down. In the future Germany 
shall not permit the stationing of any foreign armed forces or the siting of foreign 
war bases on its territory. * * * 

The ‘final clauses’’ of the draft point out that after the coming into force of the 
peace treaty Germany shall be free of all obligations under international treaties 
and agreements which were concluded by the Government of the G.D.R. and the 
Government of the F.R.G. prior to the coming into force of the treaty and which 
stand in contradiction to the provisions of the peace treaty (art. 43). 

Article 46 points out that any state which was at war with Germany and is not 
a signatory to the present treaty may accede to it. 


If the Western Powers do not agree to conclusion of a treaty with 
all of Germany, then, Premier shchev has warned, the Soviet 
Union will sign a treaty with East Germany alone.’ 


7 New York Times, Mar. 5, 1959, pp. 1, 8; Mar. 6, 1959, pp. 1,3. However, significantly the communique 


issued in March 1959 by the Soviet and East German governments did not mention a separate peace treaty 
nor did the communique published by the Soviet bloc countries in April. (Washington Star, Mar. 
19, 1959: Al4; New York Times, Apr. 26, 1959, pp. 1 and 14.) 
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PREVENTION OF SURPRISE ATTACK 


Excerpts from papers presented by the Soviet Government at the 
Conference of Experts for the Study of Possible Measures Which 
Might be Helpful in Preventing Surprise Attack, held in Geneva 
November 10—December 18, 1958, follow: 


Grounp Controt Posts 8 


It is proposed to establish ground control posts at railway junctions, major 
ports, and on main roads, their mission being to see that there are no dangerous 
concentrations of armed forces and military material at these points. 

These posts should be set up (in agreement with the countries concerned) at 
agreed points throughout the territory of United Kingdom, France, Netherlands, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Italy, Federal Republic of Germany, German Democratic 
Republic, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, Greece, 
Turkey, Iran and also in the western frontier zones of the Soviet Union and along 
the east coast of the United States. 

The Soviet Union agrees that within the zone for the establishment of control 
posts there should be 28 control posts in the territory of countries parties to the 
Warsaw treaty (assuming, of course, that these countries consent), including 6 
posts on the territory of the U.S.S.R., provided that there be established 54 posts 
on the territory of countries parties to the North Atlantic Treaty and the Baghdad 
Pact, including 6 posts on U.S. territory. * * * 

The zone for the establishment of ground control posts must also include Greece, 
Turkey, and Iran. This is perfectly natural since Greece and Turkey, being 
members of NATO, take part in all military measures carried out by this group 
and since, moreover, military bases directed against the countries participating in 
the Warsaw treaty organization are established on their territories. As for Iran, 
that country, being together with Turkey a member of the Baghdad Pact, has 
recently been getting more and more involved in the military measures carried 
out by the members of this pact. 

It should also be taken into consideration that, insofar as the proposal for ground 
control posts includes the territories of all parties to the Warsaw treaty, the zone 
of these posts should at least include the majority of European NATO coun- 
tries. * * 

* * * * * * * 

The Governments of Albania, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, and the 
U.8.8.R. * * * proceed from the assumption that the setting up of ground con- 
trol posts and the putting into operation of aerial photography will be accompanied 
by a reduction of not less than one-third of the foreign armed forces in that part 
of the territory of European states which is included in the control zone, and by 
an undertaking by states whicn have at their disposal nuclear- and rocket-powered 
weapons not to keep such weapons in the two parts of Germany where the armed 
forces of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization countries and the Warsaw treaty 
countries are in immediate proximity of one another. It is also assumed that the 
main principle underlying the putting into operation of ground control and aerial 
photography shall be respect for the full sovereign rights of countries on whose 
territories ground control posts and aerial photography will be established. * * ** 


Tue “Rapacki PLAN” oF THE PotisH GOVERNMENT 


The plan bearing this unofficial title was suggested by Adam Ra- 
packi, the Foreign Minister of Poland, at the 1957 session of the 
United Nations General Assembly. In February 1948 he outlined 
it in a formal proposal to the United States and other countries.’ 

In general, the Rapacki plan calls for arms control measures in a 


zone in central Europe. It does not deal with the problem of German 
reunification. 


8 Excerpt from declaration by the Soviet Government on measures for preventing surprise attack, sub- 
mitted by the delegation of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Nov. 28, 1958. 


* Ex t from pro regarding the tasks and functions of ground control posts and aerial —- 
submitted by the delegations of Albania, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, and the U.S.S.R., . 12 
1958. 


10 Text of proposal in New York Times, Feb. 18, 1958, p. 6. 
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Specifically, the plan as originally conceived called for— 

A. A total ban on nuclear weapons in a zone in central Europe, 
including the territory of East and West Germany, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia. 

1. In this zone nuclear weapons would not be manufactured or 
stockpiled. Moreover, equipment “designed for servicing nu- 
clear weapons,” including missiles, would be forbidden in the 
zone. 

2. Countries possessing nuclear armaments would undertake 
not to furnish such arms to countries in the zone and not to use 
such arms against targets in the zone. 

B. An international inspection system with both aerial and ground 
components would be established to see that the plan is carried out. 

C. The plan added that “acceptance” of the denuclearized zone— 
will facilitate the reaching of an agreement relating to an adequate reduction of 


conventional armaments and of foreign armed forces stationed on the territory 
of the states included in the zone. 


AMENDMENT OF PLAN 


In November 1958, apparently in response to criticisms made by 
Western governments that the plan one-sidedly deprived the Western 
armies of the nuclear arms they needed to counterbalance the superior- 
ity of the Red Army in conventional armaments, Foreign Minister 
Rapacki announced certain changes in his plan. He said it could be 
implemented in two stages: 

. In the first stage a ban would be introduced on the production 
of nuclear weapons on the territories of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
the East and West German states. At the same time armed forces 
in the zone which did not possess nuclear weapons would not be 
equipped with such weapons or with “relevant installations.” 

This provision apparently means that in this stage the U.S. and 
Soviet forces would retain their nuclear weapons and means of deliver- 
ing them, but that German, Polish, and other local forces would: not 
be nuclearized. 

B. In the second stage there would be reductions of conventional 
forces in the zone, accompanied by the complete denuclearization of 
the zone as previously proposed. 


PROPOSALS OF THE GERMAN Democratic REPUBLIC FOR GERMAN 
CONFEDERATION 


The Communist government of the East German Democratic 
Republic supports the proposals of the Soviet Union for European 
disarmament and security, and for a solution of the German question. 
The Soviet leaders maintain that the reunification of Germany is a 
matter for the two German governments to work out. The East 
German regime, which pursues this same policy, proposes that the two 
parts of Germany be “‘confederated.”’ Its proposals for a confedera- 
tion were outlined by Walter Ulbricht, the leader of the East German 
Communist Party, in a speech to the party in January 1959. After 
giving his approval of the Soviet Government’s proposal for a German 
peace treaty, Herr Ulbricht described the structure and functions of 
the suggested confederation. He said:" 


11 East German radio broadcast, Jan. 18, 1959. } 
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The principal demands of the peace treaty, fulfillment of which also forms ¥ 
stable foundation for a German confederation, would presumably be the following: 
Comprehensive democratization of social-political life in Germany; renunciation 
by both German states of the production, acquisition, and experimental testing of 
nuclear weapons; withdrawal from the territory of Germany of all foreign troops 
and liquidation of foreign military bases on German soil within the time limits 
stipulated in the peace treaty; withdrawal of the Federal Republic and the GDR 
from NATO and the Warsaw Pact organization and renunciation of all participa- 
tion in military alliances. 

The organization and sphere of activity of the future German confederation 
could in our view have the following character: 

1. As the supreme organ of the confederation, an all-German council of 100 
members is to be formed, the members to be nominated on a basis of parity by 
the parliaments of the two German states from their parliamentary deputies at 
the time. All democratic parties and mass organizations such as, for instance, 
trade unions, which are represented by deputies in the parliaments of the two 
German states or possess political importance, shall be on the all-German council 
of the confederation. 

2. The all-German council of the confederation will elect an executive organ— 
the presidium of the council. Among the tasks of the all-German council during 
the first period of its activity will obviously be such issues as the signing of the 
peace treaty on behalf of the confederation and contact with the other peace 
treaty partners on all questions concerning the implementation of the individual 
articles of the treaty. Subsequently, the sphere of duties of the all-German 
council could possibly also include such questions as the conclusion of agreements 
with foreign states on safeguarding foreign trade relations for the German con- 
federation, on seagoing shipping, on access to the world markets, and on accession 
to international organizations, including the U.N. relief organizations. 

3. The all-German council of the confederation will deal with settling relations 
between the GDR and the German Federal Republic. This will, in particular, 
eoncern such questions as the abolition of conscription in the Federal Republic, 
the fixing of the numerical strength of the armed forces, the regulation of. intra- 
German trade, mutual financial settlements, foreign exchange transactions, 
transportation, foreign traffic, labor questions, social insurance, cultural questions, 
and the arrangement of statistical investigations. For this purpose, the council 
will form commissions and committees to prepare various issues. 

4. The all-German council of the confederation will not have the right to give 
directives to the parliaments of the governments of the two German states. 
It will only give recommendations to them. Within the confederation, the two 
treaty partners will retain their sovereignty and equality of rights. 

5. The confederation will have only a temporary existence. It will lapse as 
soon as the provisions of the peace treaty have been carried out, the reunification 
of Germany has taken place, and all-German elections for a national assembly 
have been held. The preparation of such elections will likewise be one of the 
duties of the German confederation. For this pur , a special organ may be 
formed under the council of the confederation whic will also deal with the issue 


of drawing up the constitution of the future united German state. 
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VIll. SUMMARY OF POSITIONS AND PROPOSALS 
SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES IN GOVERNMENT PosITIONS 


The foregoing survey of Government positions and unofficial views 
and proposals illustrates the varying attitudes being adopted toward 
achieving arms control and security in Europe and toward solving the 
German problem. Among these various proposals and positions there 
are many similarities and many differences. 

The positions taken by the Western governments are basically 
identical, although there are some differences among their respective 
approaches. A virtually total identity of view exists in regard to the 
stated positions of the Soviet Union and the governments of Eastern 
Europe. But between the Western and Communist positions there 
are many significant differences.' 

The first significant difference between the Western governments 
and the Soviet Union is that regarding the relationship between arms 
control and security on the one hand and the political problem of 
Germany on the other. The Soviet Union advocates arms control 
measures without any specific or necessary link to political questions. 
For instance, it suggests a mutual withdrawal of NATO and Warsaw 
Pact forces, or a limitation on armed forces and armaments in a 
definite zone, without making this conditional on terminating the divi- 
sion of Germany. 

The Soviet Government gives high priority to the conclusion of a 
ae treaty with Germany, including settlement of the status of 

erlin, but does not stipulate that the reunification of Germany 
should be accomplished as a prior step. In fact, Premier Khrushchev 
maintains that reunification is a question for the two German Gov- 
ernments themselves to solve, and that no urgency attaches to it. 
The East German Government with the backing of the Soviet Union 
advocates unification in the form of a “confederation” that would not 
affect the “social gains’”’ or, in other words, the Communist character 
of the East German regime. The U.S.S.R. professes willingness to 
conclude a peace treaty with both ‘“Germanies” or with a “‘confeder- 
ated” Germany. In case the Western Powers do not agree to a peace 
treaty with all of Germany, the Soviet Union has announced its 
intention to conclude a treaty with the East German regime alone. 

It is the aim of the Western Powers to devise a unified policy on arms 
regulation and security questions in Europe and also on the German 
problem. In their official policy statements the Western governments 
maintain that there is a close link between European arms control and 
security on the one hand and the achievement of the unification of 
Germany in freedom on the other. According to the position adopted 
by the Western delegations at Geneva in 1955 and reaffirmed in the 
Berlin Declaration of 1957 the unification of Germany should have 
= in the achievement of a European settlement. It was stipu- 
ated in this policy that in the event unification was achieved and a 


1 See sections of chs. II, III, IV, V, VI, and VII above, outlining respective government positions. 
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united Germany should decide to continue as a member of NATO, 
then the Western Powers would be prepared to adopt various measures 
for the security of Europe. 

These would include a reassurance treaty and certain measures of 
arms control and limitation in central Europe, such as zones of arms 
limitation and inspection, and restrictions upon the extension east- 
ward of the NATO defense system. The Western position implied 
opposition to European arms control and security proposals that 
would leave the German problem unsolved. The one notable excep- 
tion has been the Western proposal for prevention of surprise attack 
in Europe which was presented in the disarmament negotiations at 
the United Nations in 1957. 

Despite the general unity of purpose of the Western governments 
in regard to European security and Germany there have been varia- 
tions in attitude among them as to the emphasis that should be placed 
upon each of these goals and upon the methods of reaching them. 
The West German Government has given strong emphasis to the goal 
of national reunification. It has vigorously opposed disarmament or 
security proposals, such as disengagement, that might derogate from 
this aim. Disarmament has been declared acceptable by the West 
German Government only when it is general and substantially affects 
the Soviet Union. Any zone of disarmament in Europe, Chancellor 
Adenauer has asserted, should extend at least from the Atlantic to 
the Urals. 

The French Government generally supports the same position. 

In recent months the British Government has advocated that the 
Western Powers adopt a proposal for localized arms control in Europe. 
It has suggested a zone of arms limitation and inspection in central 
Europe aimed at lessening international tension in the area. Dis- 
engagement, however, in the sense of a complete pullback of armed 
forces from an area, it continues to oppose. At first the British 
appeared willing for zonal arms limitation to go into effect without 
attainment of German unification. The West Germans and the 
French did not agree with the British proposal, in part because of its 
failure to be related closely to the unification of Germany. The 
United States, which has continued to support at least the main 
principles of the 1955 Geneva proposals, did not accept the British 
plan either. 

The Western nations recently reached agreement on a phased pro- 
posal which links arms limitation to a plan for German reunification. 
According to this plan progress toward the unification of Germany and 
a peace treaty would proceed by stages and at each of these stages 
steps toward a zone of limited arms control and a European security 
treaty would also be taken. The zone would be inspected and would 
help guard against surprise attack. 

The gover iments of the Western nations generally concur in their 
policy in regard to the reunification of Germany and the conclusion of 
a peace treaty with that country. They maintain that Germany 
should be “unified in freedom” and that a peace treaty should be 
concluded only with a free unified Germany. Although the Western 
governments have committed themselves in the past to free elections 
as a first step in unifying Germany, the United States recently indi- 
cated that there were methods of attaining unification in freedom 
other than by holding free elections as a first step. However, the 
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West German Government, which vigorously opposed anything re- 
sembling recognition of the East German regime or the plan of “‘con- 
federation’ suggested by that regime, looked critically upon sugges- 
tions calling for closer ‘‘practical’’ contracts or cooperation between 
representatives of the two of them. But recently the four Western 
nations, including Western Germany, reached agreement on a program 
of unification for Germany that reportedly would proceed in stages, 
starting with formation of a joint East and West German commission 
that would plan an election law and the expansion of ‘practical’ 
contacts and ending with free elections for unification and the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty. 


SIMILARITIES AND CONTRASTS IN UNOFFICIAL PROPOSALS 


There are notable contrasts between the positions taken by the 
Western governments and the plans for “disengagement” that have 
been suggested by certain prominent nongovernmental authorities 
and observers. Among the latter are Mr. George Kennan, Mr. Denis 
Healey, and the German Socialist Party.? The kind of disengagement 
they recommend is disengagement in the full sense of the term, that is, 
a “pulling apart” of Western and Soviet forces leaving an area in 
between in which only limited local troops are stationed. All the 
Western governments have declared that disengagement in this sense 
of the word is unacceptable and disadvantageous. 

A noteworthy difference between the advocates of disengagement 
and the leaders of the Western governments occurs in the policy they 
recommend or follow in regard to the Eastern European Soviet-domi- 
nated countries. The Western governments favor political independ- 
ence and freedom for the Eastern European captive nations and assert 
the necessity of realizing this aim by peaceful methods, but they do 
not specifically link it with their policy on European security and arms 
control or with their policy on Germany. This is not the case, how- 
ever, with the supporters of disengagement. They closely relate the 
aim of winning greater freedom for the Eastern Europeans to the 
problem of security and arms control. They contend that disengage- 
ment is a key to ultimate freedom for the Eastern Europeans. 

Among the three prominent disengagement plans described in this 
survey shite is a wide area of concurrence. All three envisage the 
withdrawal of foreign—mainly U.S. and Soviet troops—from an area 
in central and eastern Europe. Mr. Healey says the region of with- 
drawal should include West and East Germany, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia. To this list the German Socialist Party adds Hungary. 
Mr. Kennan is less explicit, mentioning Germany but otherwise 
referring flexibly to ‘“‘central and eastern Tanees.” n the view of all 
“es them disengagement will probably be accomplished gradually and 

y stages. 

All ets of these advocates of disengagement urge that limitations 
should be placed on the national troops of the countries in the disen- 
Fosed area and that md should be forbidden atomic weapons. 

owever, they all contemplate the retention of a conventional defense 


capacity by the West Germans. Mr. Kennan particularly stresses 
the role that German armed forces can play as a substitute for NATO 
inGermany. Mr. Healey and the German Socialists reeommend that 


2 See chs. III, IV, and VI above. 
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Germany and the other disengaged countries be politically neutralized, 
that is, that they be forbidden to enter either NATO or the Communist 
alliance. Mr. Kennan’s view is that we might have to agree that a 
unified Germany should not be part of NATO, but we cannot expect 
the Soviet Union to give up its enn with the East European states. 

A general European security treaty is advocated by all three as a 
means of assuring the safety and defense of the European countries. 
Mr. Kennan in particular urges the desirability of encouraging all- 
European institutions and suggests the extension of present Western 
European supranational organizations to the entire Continent. 

There is some variation in attitude regarding the continued presence 
of American forces in Europe if they should be withdrawn from 
Germany as a result of a disengagement agreement. The British 
Laborites insist that the continued presence of American forces in 
Europe—specifically in France and the Low Countries—is essential 
for dependable defense of the NATO area. The German Socialist 
—— say nothing on this point but Mr. Fritz Erler, a prominent 

ocialist leader, suggests the desirability of their being withdrawn 
only just beyond the West German border. Mr. Kennan “hopes” 
that they might be retained in Europe, but does not seem to insist on 
it. Implicit or explicit in all of these proposals, however, is the belief 
that American nuclear retaliatory power or the general international 
nuclear stalemate is the ultimate deterrent of Soviet aggression. 


ARGUMENTS For anp AGAINST DISENGAGEMENT ® 


Among the advantages and disadvantages of disengagement, as they 
are interpreted in the statements of views included in this survey, are 
the following: Proponents of disengagement in Europe maintain that 
mutual withdrawals of armed forces and localized disarmament will 
contribute to peace in an important area of the world. By separating 
the military forces of the Soviet Union and the Western Powers inter- 
national tension would be decreased. Disengagement would be 
balanced because equivalent concessions would be made by both the 
Soviet Union and the West. The limitation on German armament 
and on Germany’s freedom of alliance would relieve some of the 
anxiety of the Soviet Union about Germany and a union of German 
and U.S. power. Opponents of disengagement declare that disengage- 
ment would be ineffective in reducing tension between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, because with modern long-range weapons 
it is not possible to separate the two major powers to such a degree 
that it would eliminate their ability to fight each other. Furthermore, 
they maintain, neither side is really willing to agree to a mutual 
withdrawal. The Soviet Union would not wish to give up its control 
over Eastern Europe and the United States is not really willing to give 
up its position in Western Europe which enables it to defend the area 
from Communist encroachment. 

The supporters of disengagement assert that it would facilitate 
solution of the Eastern European question and of the German problem. 
Maintenance of the status quo in Eastern Europe is dangerous, they 
say, because of the peril of a revolt that could spark off a major war. 
Moreover, the situation of the Eastern European peoples is morally 


3 The arguments “for” are based on the 3 “disengagement” posals described in chs. III, IV, and VI. 
The “against” —— are derived from the descriptions of government positions and from the state- 
ments of Mr. Wolfers, General Norstad, and Mr. Kissinger in ch. III. 
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intolerable. A Soviet troop pullback would enhance their opportuni- 
ties for political freedom. On the other hand, those of opposite 
persuasion contend that a withdrawal of Soviet troops from Eastern 
Europe might not lead to the results expected. There could be up- 
heavals in the wake of the Soviet withdrawal and the installation of 
governments hostile to the U.S.S.R. In other words, withdrawal of 
the Red army could create many serious problems detrimental to 
peace. 

Supporters of disengagement assert that it would also ease the way 
for solution of the problem of German unification. Since the military 
role and capabilities of Germany would be reduced, the argument is 
made, a unified Germany would be less of a threat to the Soviet Union 
and the latter would therefore more readily accept unification. More- 
over, after disengagement East and West Germany could negotiate 
unification more easily because a guarantee of free elections would 
not be a necessity if the Red army departed. Critics of disengagement 
assert, however, that disengagement would create a political vacuum 
and an area of uncertainty in Germany in which the Soviet Union could 
intervene and thus imperil world peace. Moreover, they say, if 
Germany were isolated by neutralization and demilitarization, it 
could become a force dangerous to peace for it might attempt to nlay 
off the East against the West. 

Those who urge disengagement argue that there must be and would 
be no change in the balance of military security in Europe. Western 
Europe could still be adequately defended by NATO. Germany, too, 
although neutralized and under arms limitations, could fulfill a defense 
function. The Germans would have conventional defense forces that 
could perform a role now assigned to the troops of NATO. At least 
some of the proponents of disengagement insist upon the necessity of 
stationing American troops on the European Continent west of Ger- 
many where they could continue to exercise a deterrent effect and act 
as a guarantee of the involvement of U.S. nuclear retaliatory power. 
It would be possible to station American troops in France and perhaps 
other countries, they imply, and they could perform adequately from 
a geographical base of this size. 

Opponents of disengagement maintain that withdrawal of American 
troops from Germany would greatly weaken Western defense. There 
would not be an adequate deployment area in France, and it would 
be difficult politically to station numerous American forces in that 
country. Since the defense position of American troops in Western 
Europe would be greatly weakened, American opinion would compel 
their complete withdrawal from the Continent. Western Europe 
would be at the mercy of the Kremlin which would not have with- 
drawn its own troops very far and which could threaten to attack, 
or could attack, Western Europe with relative ease. It would be 
difficult, they contend, to send American troops back to Europe once 
they had been withdrawn. 


DENUCLEARIZATION 


The question of ‘‘denuclearization,’”’ that is, the limitation or abo- 
lition of nuclear weapons, has also figured prominently in various 
proposals for arms control in Europe. As already indicated in this 
summary, advocates of disengagement have suggested that a neutral- 
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ized, united Germany should be forbidden nuclear armaments. Mr. 
Kennan has stressed what he has interpreted to be the anxiety of 
the Soviet Government regarding the nuclear armament of West 
German forces in NATO and has suggested that the Soviet Govern- 
ment would be willing to “‘pay a price” in regard to a settlement of 
European problems in order to prevent the atomic arming of Ger- 
many * r. Arnold Wolfers has suggested the creation of a narrow 
zone along both sides of the Iron Curtain in which troops would be 
thinned out and denuclearized. This proposal is also designed to 
prevent surprise attack or incidents that might degenerate into war. 

The Soviet Union has proposed the establishment of a zone “free 
from nuclear and rocket weapons” in central Europe in conformity 
with the Rapacki plan.’ The latter, advanced by the Foreign Minister 
of Poland, consists of two stages. In the first it calls for a ban on 
nuclear weapons for the military forces of Germany, Poland, Hungary, 
and Czechoslovakia.’ At this stage foreign forces stationed in those 
countries, such as those of the United States and Soviet Union, could 
retain nuclear arms. But in the second stage all military commands 
in the area would be forbidden nuclear weapons and there would be 
accompanying reductions of conventional forces. 

Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd of Great Britain has stated objec- 
tions to the Rapacki proposal typical of those of other Western 
governments.’ Because of the reliance of NATO upon nuclear 
weapons, Mr. Lloyd believes, a ban upon them would seriously impair 
Western European defense capabilities. Furthermore, the Rapacki 
plan would involve discrimination against troops of particular na- 
tionalities and such discrimination was unwise in an alliance. Effec- 
tuation of the second stage of the Rapacki proposal, in his opinion, 
would involve the departure of U.S. troops from Europe. 

Mr. Henry Kissinger suggests that one method of controlling the 
location of nuclear arms and the proliferation of national atomic 
forces would be the creation of an international Western European 
atomic military establishment.’ 


§ Ch. IV. 
7 See ch, III. 
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May 14, 1959. 
WESTERN PACE PLAN 


The following is the text of the Western peace plan presented today in Geneva 
by the Foreign Ministers of France, the United Kingdom, and the United States 
at their meeting with the Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union: 

The Governments of France, the United Kingdom, and the United States of 
America are convinced of the urgent need for a settlement of the German problem. 
They desire to seek, in such a settlement, progressive solutions which would bring 
about German reunification and security in Europe. Moreover they believe that 
progress on each of the problems of general disarmament, European security and 
a political settlement in Europe affects the degree of progress possible in the 
solution of each of the other problems. 

They accordingly propose to the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics an agreement between the four Governments which would include the 
measures outlined below relating to a general settlement of the problems at issue. 
The measures envisaged are closely interrelated and the present proposals are 
therefore to be regarded as an inseparable whole. They would come into effect 
progressively at the stages indicated. 


STAGE I 
Reunification 


1. The Four Powers would establish suitable arrangements for consultation 
among the parties to supervise the implementation of the agreement and to settle 
any disputes which might arise before the conclusion of a peace settlement with a 
reunified Germany. 

2. With regard to Berlin, the Four Powers would agree that: 

(a) Berlin is one city and belongs to all of Germany. East and West Berlin 
should, therefore, be united through free elections held under quadripartite or 
U.N. supervision. A freely elected council would be formed for the whole of 
Berlin until German reunification was achieved and as a first step toward it. 
Thus Berlin would be retained as the future capital of a reunited Germany. 

(b) Subject to the supreme authority of the Four Powers, (with voting pro- 
cedures as adopted by the Allied authorities in Vienna) the freely elected Berlin 
Council would be free to administer the city. 

(c) The freedom and integrity of the united city of Berlin and access thereto 
would be guaranteed by the Four Powers who would continue to be entitled as at 
present to station troops in Berlin. 

(d) The Four Powers would take the necessary steps to carry out during stages 
I and II of the “‘ phased plan’”’ the measures described in (a) to (c) above. 


Security 


3. In a common declaration, with which other interested European states 
would be invited to associate themselves, they would undertake to— 
(a) Settle, by peaceful means, any international dispute in which they may 
be involved with any other party; 
(b) Refrain from the use of force in any manner inconsistent with the 
purposes of the Charter of the United Nations; 
(c) Withhold assistance, military or economic, to an ssor. 

4. In order to facilitate further the solution of political problems and the im- 
rovement of international relations, the Four Powers would, in an appropriate 
orum, initiate discussion of possible staged and controlled comprehensive dis- 

armament measures. 

5. The Four Powers would arrange discussions to develop procedures for ex- 

changing information in stage II on military forces in agreed areas of Europe. 
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STAGE I 
Reunification 


6. Bearing in mind the complex issues involved in reunification, a transitional 
period would be agreed. The Four Powers would set up a Mixed German Com- 
mittee. 

7. The Mixed Committee would consist of 25 members from the Federal 
Republic of Germany and 10 members from the so-called German Democratic 
Republic. These members would be yj ome by the Federal Government and 
the authorities of the so-called German Democratic Republic respectively. 

8. The Mixed Committee would take its decisions by a three-quarter majority. 

9. The Mixed Committee would be entrusted with the task of formulating 
proposals— 

(a) To coordinate and expand technical contact between the two parts of 
Germany; 

(b) To insure the free movement of persons, ideas, and publications 
between the two parts of Germany; 

(c) To insure and guarantee human rights in both parts of Germany; 

(d) For a draft law providing for general, free, anih secret elections under 
independent supervision. 

10. The Mixed Committee would transmit any proposals made by it under 
subparagraphs (a) to (c), inclusive, of paragraph 9, above, to the appropriate 
authorities in both parts of Germany. Such proposals, if no objections are 
raised with respect of them, should be implemented as appropriate in both parts 
of Germany. 

11. (a) Any agreed proposal for an electoral law in accordance with subpara- 
graph (d) of paragraph 9, above, would be submitted to a plebiscite in both parts 
of Germany. 

(b) If within 1 year no such draft law had been formulated by the Committee, 
the group of members from the Federal Republic on the one hand and the group 
of members from the so-called German Democratic Republic on the other would 
each formulate a draft law approved by a majority of its members. These two 
draft laws would then be submitted to a plebiscite as alternatives. The electoral 
area for each draft law would consist of both parts of Germany. 

(c) If any proposal for an electoral law obtained a majority of valid votes in 
each of the two parts of Germany, it would acquire the force of law and be directly 
applicable for the entire electoral area. 

(d) The Four Powers would, at the time of signature of the agreement, expressly 
auras the competent German authorities to promulgate any electoral law so 
approved. 

: e) The Four Powers would adopt a statute providing for the supervision of the 
plebiscite. 

12. If all-German elections had not been held on or before the termination of a 
30-month period beginning on the date of the signing of the agreement, the Four 
Powers would determine the disposition to be made of the Committee. 


Security 


13. An exchange of information on military forces in the areas referred to in 
paragraph 5, above, would be undertaken. 

14. The Four Powers would restrict or reduce their armed forces to agreed 
maximum limits; for example, United States, 2,500,000; Soviet Union, 2,500,000. 
During this same period, these states would place in storage depots, within their 
own territories and under the supervision of an international control organization, 
specific quantities of designated types of armaments to be agreed upon and set 
forth in lists annexed to the agreement. 

15. The Four Powers would be prepared to negotiate on a further limitation of 
their armed forces and armaments to become effective in stage III subject to— 

(a) Verification of compliance with the provisions of paragraph 14 above; 

(6) Agreement by other essential states to accept limits on their armed 
forces and armaments, fixed in relation to the limits of the armed forces and 
armaments of the Four Powers; 

(c) Installation of an inspection and control system to verify compliance 
with all agreed security measures. 

16. Measures of inspection and observation against surprise attack, helped by 
such technical devices as overlapping radar systems, could be undertaken in such 
geographical areas throughout the world as may be agreed by the Four Powers 
and other states concerned. 
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17. Since in 1954 the Federal Republic of Germany renounced the production 
of chemical, biological, and nuclear weapons, the Four Powers will take such 
arrangements as might be appropriate to secure similar measures of renunciation 
in the remainder of Germany and in other European countries to the east. 

18. Inspection systems would be worked out for ensuring compliance with the 
appropriate security measures envisaged in stage III. 


STAGE II 
Reunification 


19. Not later than 2)4 years after the signature of the agreement elections for an 
all-German Assembly would be held in both parts of Germany under the terms of 
the electoral law drafted by the Mixed Committee, approved by the Four Powers 
and adopted by the German people in a plebiscite (in accordance with the provi- 
sions in stage II, above). 

20. The elections would be supervised by a supervisory commission and super- 
visory teams throughout all of Guten. The commission and teams would be 
composed of either (a) United Nations personnel and representatives of both parts 
of Germany, or (b) representatives of the Four Powers and representatives of both 
parts of Germany. 

21. The all-German Assembly would have the task of drafting an all-German 
Constitution. It would exercise such powers as are necessary to establish and 
secure a liberal, democratic, and federative system. 

22. As soon as an all-German Government has been formed on the basis of the 
above-mentioned Constitution it would replace the governments of the Federal 
Republic and the so-called German Democratic Republic and would have— 

(a) Full freedom of decision in regard to internal and external affairs, sub- 
nec to the rights retained by the Four Powers as stipulated in paragraph 23, 
elow ; 
(b) Responsibility for negotiating, as soon as possible after its establish- 
ment, an all-German peace treaty. 

23. Pending the signature of a peace treaty with an all-German Government 
formed on the basis of the all-German Constitution, the Four Powers would retain 
only those of their rights and responsibilities which relate to Berlin and Germany 
as a whole, including reunification and a peace settlement and, as now exercised, 
to the stationing of armed forces in Germany and the protection of their security , 


Security 


24. Implementation of the following security provisions would be dependent 
upon the establishment of effective control and inspection systens to assure verifi- 
cation and upon the agreement, where appropriate, of the all-German Government 
to the security measures called for in stage III. 

25. Upon the establishment of an all-German Government, the Four Powers 
and such other countries as are directly concerned would agree that in a zone com- 
prising areas of comparable size and depth and importance on either side of a line 
to be mutually determined, agreed ceilings for the indigenous and nonindigenous 
forces would be put into effect. 

26. After conclusion of the peace treaty, no party would station forces in any 
country in this area without the consent of the country involved. Upon the 
request of the country involved, any party so stationing forces would withdraw 
them within a stated period and would undertake the obligation not to send 
forces to that country again without the consent of the Government of that 
country. 

27. Should the all-German Government decide to adhere to any security pact— 

(a) There might be special measures relating to the disposition of military 
forces and installations in the area which lies closest to the frontiers between 
a reunited Germany and countries which are members of another security 


act; 
: (b) The Four Powers would be prepared to join with other parties to 
European security arrangements in additional mutual obligations, covering 
especially the obligation to react against aggressions; 

(c) The Four Powers would be prepared to join with other parties to 
European security arrangements herein described in giving an assurance that 
they would not advance their forces beyond the former line of demarcation 
between the two parts of Germany. 
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28. Providing that the limitations and conditions set forth on armed forces 
and armaments in stage II are met, the Four Powers would further limit their 
armed forces together with corresponding reduction on armaments to agreed 
maximum levels, for example, United States, 2,100,000; and U.S.S.R., 2,100,000. 
Reductions in the armed forces and armaments of other essential states to agreed 
levels would take place at the same time in accordance with paragraph 15 of 
stage IT. 

29. After verified compliance with the above limitations, and subject to the 
same conditions, negotiations would be undertaken on further limitations (for 
example, United States, 1,700,000; and the U.S.S.R., 1,700,000) together with 
corresponding reductions on armaments. The levels of armed forces and arma- 
ments of other essential states would be specified at the same time through nego- 
tiations with them. 

30. The measures provided for above would be harmonized with general dis- 
armament plans so as to be included in a general framework. 

31. All of the security measures of the ‘‘phased plan’’ would continue in force 
as long as the control system is operative and effective and the security provisions 
are being fulfilled and observed. 

STAGE IV 


Since a final peace settlement can only be concluded with a Government 
representing all Germany, it should be concluded at this stage. The settlement 
should be open to signature by all states members of the U.N. which were at war 


with Germany. The settlement should enter into force when ratified by the Four 
Powers and by Germany. 








